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Chapter 5: Different orchestral formations 


The examples and advice in the previous chapters related mainly to compound 
orchestras such as those in our symphonic associations and lyric theatres. Today 
these orchestras generally include woodwinds per 3 (piccolo + 2 Flutes (1); 2 Oboes 
+ English Horn; 2 Clarinets + Bass Clarinet; 2 Bassoons + Contrabassoon), 4 Horns, 
2,3 or 4 Trumpets, 3 Tenor Trombones, a Tuba, 1 or 2 Harps, Timpani, Drums, 
(sometimes also Piano), and finally the Orchestral Strings (6 to 9 sections of 1st 
Violins, 5 to 7 of 2nd Violins; 4 to 6 of Violas, 3 to 5 of Cellos, 2 to 5 of 
Contrabasses). We have also given a number of examples taken from Symphonies 
by Beethoven, Mozart, etc., corresponding to the following composition: woodwinds 
by 2(2) 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, Timpani, Drums, Orchestral Quartet (3 to 6 sections of 
1 Violin, 3 to 5 of 2s, 2 to 4 of Violas, 2 to 3 of Cellos, 1 to 2 of Double basses: this 
seems to me the best formation for the Strings playing these "classical" Symphonies; 
but in most concerts all the sections of the larger orchestra are used, i.e. 6 to 8 
sections of 15 Violins, etc.). | have already mentioned the resulting imbalance 
between woodwinds and strings, especially in Mozart's work; rest assured that this 
large number of violins, violas, cellos, and double basses is not what earlier 
composers, including Beethoven, wanted). 


There are also smaller orchestras (operetta orchestras, radio orchestras, recording 
orchestras, jazz orchestras, etc.) whose composition varies greatly. and in German 
music we often find orchestrations written for woodwinds with 4 (sometimes even 5) 
clarinets, 6 or 8 horns, 4 trumpets, 4 trombones, 2 tenor tubas, 2 bass tubas, 1 
contrabass tuba, timpani, drums, 4 or 6 harps, and an orchestral strings quartet 
based on 8 to 10 1st violin sections, and so on. 

Finally, we should mention the Musiques d'Harmonie, i.e. orchestras without strings 
(or with only double basses and harps) designed to play outdoors. From modest 
village brass bands to the most complete ensembles (such as that of the Garde 
Républicaine), we come across every possible variety: even the meeting of two wind 
'orchestras' to which many string instruments are added, as was done at the lyrical 
performances in the Arénes de Beziers before 1914 - and we still have an 
unforgettable memory of Fauré's Promethée (3). Once a composer has mastered his 
craft with 2 or 3 woodwinds, he can easily move on to 4 or 5 woodwinds, as well as 
to larger orchestras (whose handling requires only certain doublings): all that is 
needed is to maintain the best possible balance. It is then an exhilarating joy to 
handle these 'formidable' masses, and to unleash the most thunderous of storms. 
Saint-Saéns was right when he said that 'there are always too few instruments to 
play the ff' (especially, | might add, with counterpoints to bring out). The result is that, 
most of the time, one will feel more at ease with Woodwinds in 4 parts and that, on 
the contrary, writing Woodwinds in 2 parts sometimes proves rather difficult for some 
modern music (4), especially when the orchestra is even smaller: then, in order to 
have sufficient fullness and sonority, many problems of detail arise and it takes all the 
ingenuity of the composer to solve them (5) Some advice in this regard will not, | 
believe, be useless. As for open-air orchestras, this is a special profession, and | 
have no intention here of writing a "Treatise on Orchestration for Wind Band Music". 
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This would lead us into too vast a development; besides, there are some complete 
ones. | will only give the broad outlines that will guide the student and facilitate 
transcriptions made according to the usual method. For further details, it will be 
sufficient to consult, for example, the excellent work by G. Parés. 


| will make no distinction between the "symphony orchestra" and that of today's lyric 
theatres: both are written for the same composition: Woodwinds by 3 (sometimes by 
2), 4 Horns, 2 to 4 Trumpets, 3 Trombones, etc. Sometimes also: piccolo and 2 
Flutes, 2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets and 1 Bass Clarinet, 2 Bassoons, etc... This is a very 
practical ensemble, between the " by 2s " and the " by 3s ". Composers have taken to 
heart the tradition (if there was such a thing as "tradition") of the old symphonists: 
trombones have long been used in symphonies. Beethoven and Berlioz set the 
example; modern musicians have no qualms about continuing to do so’. 

On the other hand, the taste for shorter Symphonies has returned, either for string 
instruments alone (cf. Albert Roussel's Sinfonietta) or for groups of Chamber Music 
(Schoenberg's Kammersymphonie, Symphonies by Darius Milhaud), and we know of 
works written for a small number of solo instruments (Renard, l'Histoire du Soldat, by 
Stravinsky; Pierrot lunaire, by Schoenberg, etc). | will therefore study the following 
ensembles separately: 


1) Chamber music with orchestras made up by a few solo instruments. 

2) Symphonies for chamber orchestra 

3) Various smaller orchestras (operettes, etc.) 

4) Orchestras with woodwinds in groups of 2 or 3 

5) Large orchestras: woodwinds in groups of 4 or more 

6) Various particular formations (especially with a lot of woodwinds and few 
strings) for recording purposes 

7) Wind bands 


But first, | would like to say a few words about the acoustic conditions resulting from 
the size of concert halls. 


In very small halls, the woodwinds sound with considerable volume and it is often as 
if one is "surrounded by a sonic atmosphere": works that are very counterpointed and 
orchestrally charged will generally be muddled there; but for certain dazzling 
realisations, ff^, nothing will compare with the effect of orchestral performances in 
these "foyers" where the timbre of the brass and the accent of the strings sound 
magnificent, triumphant. 


The acoustics of small halls can make the doubling of the Strings by the Woodwinds 
somewhat cumbersome: but Mozart's orchestra, which rarely uses them, sounds 
marvellous. In large halls, on the other hand (of which the Opéra is the most typical 
example), the strings are neither strong nor bright, so works in which they are 


‘In an article оп Н. Rabaud's 2nd Symphony, | read that the trombones he wrote were not in the true tradition of the symphony 
form. But what tradition is that? that of Mozart's woodwinds (1 flute, 2 oboes, 2 bassoons), that of Beethoven's 9th Symphony? 
that of Mahler's 8 horns? In truth, the critics make me laugh, if not cry. 


? Mostly monophonic, or with 2 parts, or with a very simple harmonic realisation. 
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doubled by Woodwinds are to their advantage. In very large halls (such as the one in 
which the San Francisco Symphonic Concerts are performed) one wonders whether 
it would not be better to double the number of wind instruments: but then there would 
be no solos for a flute, clarinet, or horn melody: that would be a pity’. And the 
'alterations' that some conductors make to Beethoven's music are quite risky... 


The treatise we are writing focuses on medium-sized halls, from that of the 
Conservatoire (which, for the strings, is a miracle of perfect acoustics) to that of the 
Chátelet, which is still very favourable to the Strings (and, moreover, excellent for the 
whole orchestra). The Gaveau, Pleyel and Sar-Bearnhhardt halls also give normal 
results, and the orchestras of Bizet, Saint-Saéns, Ravel (and Wagner and Strauss) 
sound perfect. At the Opéra, Mozart sometimes seems a little frail and one wishes 
one were less far from the actors for his kind of music, whereas Gluck, with his 
doublings and the great simplicity of his writing, takes on a superb grandeur. | would 
gladly agree with Rimsky-Korsakoff when he disapproves of the use of very large 
halls. At the very least, it would require a different orchestral composition and a 
special orchestra with frequent doubling. This is the principle adopted for outdoor 
music and harmony music. But the sound is much better than that of the same 
instruments playing in a closed room, even a very large one; this is undoubtedly 
because the sound, rising freely into the atmosphere, is purer there. However, there 
can be no doubt that the sound volumes of an orchestration must be quite 
considerable in free air. An oboe can easily become hazy in free air; as a soloist, it 
can only sound good when "prepared" by sufficient softness in the preceding part, - 
accompanied very soberly, - and when it plays a lively, broad melody written in a 


favourable register (it would be a good idea not to go higher than c=) But we 
will talk later about this orchestration for "harmony music". 


Be that as it may, there is nothing more beautiful than the sound of the open air when 
you know how to write accordingly. In Beziers, there were more than a hundred string 
instruments, with fifteen harps - and that wasn't too many! Fewer violins would have 
sounded thin and thin, too disproportionate to the magnificent brass basses, which 
were ample, powerful, and soft. 

The Théâtre Antique d'Orange is an exception, because of its miraculous success in 
terms of sound, with the "great wall" reflecting the sound and ensuring that, from as 
far away as possible from the stands, you can hear an actor speaking in his normal 
voice on stage. In these conditions, it goes without saying that any orchestra will 
sound perfect. But | repeat, do not judge according to this Orange theatre, and 
conform to the customs of "harmony orchestration". 

Certain natural arrangements, further improved by the use of sound reflectors, 
enable symphony orchestras to give satisfactory results in the open air. This is the 
case of the Hollywood Bowl, a sort of vast hemicycle formed by the hill itself, on 
which stands were placed, with the orchestra placed at the bottom and covered by a 
large paraboloid-shaped half-cover. The sound is thus reflected back to the listener. 


1 However, woodwind and brass doublings could be used only in the f sections; in any case, such changes require very good 


taste. 
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These are infinitely fortunate conditions, which make it possible to hear normally 
orchestrated works in the open air, in this wonderful climate of California.‘ 


In San Diego, with a similar layout, a normal orchestra is used. A few years ago | 
heard Claude Debussy's Nocturnes there, and the impalpable sonorities of Nuages 
could still be heard, in a distant mysteriousness that was in perfect harmony with this 
subtle work. Fétes would have sounded better, | would say, in a closed hall (at least 
for the ff of the revival), but Sirénes (perfectly rendered, moreover) took on its full 
value under the sky and in the perfumes of the night, already almost tropical... 

Be that as it may, Berlioz is right when he says that sometimes very large numbers of 
instrumentalists (or singers) are needed for certain 'grands unisons': these acquire 
their true aspect only with a large number of performers. And towards the end of his 
treatise on instrumentation, the author of the Requiem with "four brass orchestras" 
studies the possibilities offered by a giant orchestra (see page 296 of his work). But 
Rimsky-Korsakoff is not wrong if, on the other hand, he objects to the tendency of 
some conductors to double everything in order to perform works in huge halls. All in 
all, Rimsky and Berlioz are both right: Berlioz for the 'classical' Symphonies, Rimsky 
for music requiring both a certain distance and very broad sonorities (we had proof of 
this in 1900, in Beziers, with Gabriel Fauré's Prométhée).? 


Let's now look at the various orchestral formations available. 


1 | experienced this first-hand in 1929, when І won the Hollywood Bowl prize for the Finale of the Suite Etudes Antiques. The 
work was performed there in August of the same year, conducted by Eugéne Goossens. It was written for 4 woodwinds 
(symphony orchestra) and the sound seemed absolutely normal to me. But there was also the backdrop of nature, the starry sky 
as a roof, the light breezes in the atmosphere, and the extraordinary optimism with which the music could be heard in the open 
air in these conditions. 

? One of my young colleagues, enamoured of these huge sonorities, submitted to me his project for an immense orchestra, 
while agreeing that it was more or less unfeasible. This orchestra would include: 

Woodwinds: 6 flutes, 4 oboes, 1 English horn, 4 clarinets, 2 Bass clarinet, 1 Contrabass clarinet, 5 Bassoons, 1 sarrusophone. 
Saxophones: 1 sopranino, 2 sopr, 2 altos, 2 ten, 2 barit, 2 basses, 1 contrabass. 

12 Horns in F. 

Trumpets and Trombones: 8 small trumpets in B-sharp, 4 trumpet in C, 6 tenor trombone, 2 bass trombone, 2 double bass 
trombone 

Saxhorns: 1 small flugelhorn in Eb, 2 flugelhorns in B, 2 altos, 2 baritones, 4 basses, 2 double basses in C, 1 double bass tuba 
in G (to be built). 

Drums: 6 pairs of timpani (6 timpanis), 4 triangles, 3 suspended cymbals, 3 metal plates, 3 tom-toms, 3 pairs of cymbals, 4 
snare drums, 4 snare drums, 4 bass drums. 

12 Harps: keyboards (several pianos and celestas) 

1st string orchestra: 16 1st V., 16 2nd, 14 violas, 14 cellos 

2nd string orchestra: 16 1st V., 16 2nd, 14 violas, 12 cellos 

3rd string orchestra composed exclusively of 24 double basses, with very numerous divisions. 

Berlioz would have been delighted with this utopia'. But even if it were feasible (and this is purely a question of money), the most 
difficult thing might still be to write a piece of music that would reflect these exceptional resources, a work whose ideas would be 
‘up to scratch' and such that people would say: only this 'superhuman' orchestra could have done it. | hope it will be written, but | 
still believe that it is possible to create so much beauty without calling on either the superhuman or the immense. Think of the 


Parthenon (which, materially, isn't very big), think of Gabriel Fauré's Quintettes, or just the Chanson d'Eve. 
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1 Various Chamber music groups 


There are a great many of them; the most common are: trios, quartets, and quintets 
for piano and strings; trios, quartets, and quintets (or quartets) for strings and a wind 
instrument (with or without piano); we should also mention Beethoven's Septet, 
Saint-Saéns's Septet, Mendelsshon's Octet (for strings) (or Enesco's Octet), 
Gounod's Decet for wind instruments, and so on. 

We dealt at some length with the STRING QUARTET (of solos) in Chapter III, so as 
not to return to it, and what we have said remains applicable, on the whole, to the 
string TRIO as well as to the string QUINTET. The balance of intensity, volume and 
register is very satisfactorily achieved between the violins, violas, and cellos. It also 
applies, without difficulty, to works in which 4 clarinets or 4 saxophones are used (in 
recent years we have often heard transcriptions of string quartets for saxophone 
quartets; the perfect balance of the saxophones (and clarinets) gives excellent 
results. A Ondes-Martenot Quartet can also be treated in the same way: cohesion 
and balance leave nothing to be desired). 

Woodwind trios, quartets and quintets are much more difficult to achieve because of 
the lack of homogeneity of the various instruments used. The best grouping seems to 
be that of the Trio: Flute, Clarinet and Bassoon; different tessituras, crossings and all 
sorts of contrapuntal arrangements can be used without too much disparity, where a 
balance is maintained between these different intensities and timbres. 

The WOOD QUARTET: (flute, oboe, clarinet, and bassoon) is more difficult to write; 
see what we have said (chapter IIl) about the chords formed by the four instruments. 
In the upper register, the flute, oboe, and clarinet blend quite well, while the bassoon 
can be found in the low or rather medium register; the high register of the bassoon 
can also be combined with the other three instruments, for example in the following 


„ bo T „да z 


way: ® 


If the style is contrapuntal, the dialogues, responses, re-entries, etc. sound quite 
good, provided that the flute is not written too pale in comparison with the oboe, 
which often remains in the foreground; moreover, the oboe can sing in the upper 
register over a more subdued accompaniment of flute, clarinet and bassoon; the 
treble of the bassoon blends easily with the medium range of the clarinet and flute. 
The QUINTET: 4 WOODS AND HORN gives, because of the horn, a more easily 
blended sound; the natural scale of tessitura is flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon, 
but the horn can also be found in the bass; or sometimes even the clarinet, in the 
chalumeau, will play the bass part. Given the considerable agility acquired by horn 
players today, it is quite possible, in a quintet of this form, to adopt a contrapuntal 
style based on responses, imitations and so on. What should be avoided is the 
heaviness of the bass lines (especially in fifths) played simultaneously by the horn 
and bassoon. In such cases, it is better to use a melodic motif in the horn (on 
repeated sustaining notes from the clarinet and bassoon) with light counterpoints 
from the oboe and flute. This is where the composer's imagination comes into play; 


1 The Trio of reeds (Oboe, Clarinet and Bassoon) is more delicate to handle; the Oboe tends to dominate, especially if the 


Bassoon is written at a high pitch. 
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the idea is to create forms of accompaniment that do not sound heavy. -But even 
sustains do not need to be avoided altogether: all that is needed is to be able to write 
them softly enough. It is also easy to imagine the possibility of a melody (in the upper 
part) in the oboe, in dialogue with a counterpoint in the horn, all over light, staccato 
notes in the other three instruments. Moreover, as is always the case in these 
quartets and quintets, it is not necessary for all the instruments to play together; one 
never thinks enough about giving air: this is of the utmost importance, especially in 
an ensemble of woodwinds, whose main fault is its shortness. 

The SEXTETS, SEPTETS and OCTETS of woodwind instruments are quite difficult 
to use if you have not mastered their sonorities. Reread Gounod's DECET, with its 
rustic flavour reminiscent of certain pages of Mireille: it may open up new horizons for 
you. But your composition must not be designed for the piano! Nothing is more 
different from the piano than the whole of the Woodwinds (especially as regards fifths 
in the low register and sustain in the medium register). Nevertheless, | don't want to 
dissuade my colleagues from using these groupings, and here are a few examples 
from a recently written work: 


fl. p 
fl. pp J flay 
fl. е, PP. p і У 5 — = 4 5 cor. 
tag. A - = SS À———ÁÁ— ——ÀÀ— 
. cor сог p |) * 
РР РРР 7 Т: Г т marcatu 
PP marcatu fag. ob. РР sax.PP c.a. pp 
ааа раа аА Ch.Kechlin 
к Я вах. 
c.a. PPP mf marcatu (с1.) vd Septuor pour 
‚4 т mL p. “нем eee 
a ВАЕ = аара eee ES ЕЕ (ШІ. Intermezzo) 
PPP OM columen UNIT ж PP leyy 
fag.| У 
 —À ——— TT 
а 
pp legg 
ix ==... === DA dim. poco à poco 
£ = *£*7Ó- £ ye ЖЕ :7 * 
1d. 
(IV. Fugue) 
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(presque te) ра x 
—— 7" (= осо dulciss. 
PP ур A Я dolce a: 


Here there are 
several fifths in the 
bass, but in a 
sustained, albeit p, 
style. The oboe 
phrases, followed by 
the flute, remain soft 
and out of the way. 


It is much easier to deal with this kind of chamber music by using (to join the 
Woodwinds) Strings, or the Piano, or even the harpsichord!, whose sound is 
excellent with Woodwinds or Strings. Note the difference in timbre and especially 
volume between a violin and a flute, for example. The flute will play nasty tricks on 
you, sounding pale and fat when it responds, in its medium range, to the violin. It 
harmonises better with the viola (cf. Trio for flute, viola, and harp, by C. Debussy). 
The cello, whose volume is greater, interacts fairly well with the clarinet (cf. 
Massenet's Scenes Alsaciennes). 

QUINTETS for STRINGS AND FLUTE, or STRINGS AND CLARINET, can give 
excellent results. Study Mozart's famous Quintet with clarinet, as well as the Quintet 
with flute, on Basque themes, by Ch. Bordes - a work too often forgotten, but of great 
value. - The flute balances the 4 string instruments, as does the clarinet. 

There is also no reason why a QUINTET for HORN AND STRING INSTRUMENTS 
should not be written, with the horn playing a leading role and occasionally 
interacting with the cello or viola. - The SEPTET with TROMPET by Saint-Saéns is of 
the same conception, with the trumpet in the foreground, easily dominating all the 
other instruments combined. 

In the same "chamber music" character, and in a very free contrapuntal style, we 
hear modern works such as Strawinsky's Renard (featuring the Cimbalum) or Histoire 
du Soldat, or Arnold Schoenberg's Pierrot lunaire. Here, the musicians have not 
sought the fusion of the various instruments; they proceed rather by contrasts, by 
oppositions of timbres, and the fullness is replaced by the life of the rhythm as well as 
by the fantasy of the melodic lines. (See also: Poémes de la lyrique japonaise, by 
Strawinsky; Catalogue de fleurs, by Darius Milhaud). The composer then has no use 


1 And | regret that no more thought is given to the harpsichord. See below the examples of M. de Falla's Concerto. 
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for the cohesion often sought in orchestral works: these are groupings of a few 
soloists, written flexibly, brightly, sometimes rather whimsically and in an atonal 
(Schoenberg) or polytonal (Strawinsky, Milhaud) atmosphere that seems intolerable 
to 'traditional' musicians but, despite this, does not exclude musicality, at least in the 
case of masters such as those whose names | have just mentioned. 

Here are a few examples: 


|. Strawinsky: 3 Poems from the Japanese Lyric, for 8 instruments (piccolo, flute, 2 
clarinets, 2 violins, viola, cello), plus piano, and vocals. 


Chant 


Bois 


17 V. sourdine f 


4 ; 
к) sourdines Ф 


Piano 


Darius Milhaud: "Catalogue de fleurs" 7 instruments (flute, clarinet, bassoon, violin, 
viola, cello, double bass), and vocals. 


Chant 


Violon 
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(La violette) And a bit further in the same piece: 


J ae 


Il— o a And a chord 
| to look at in 
La Jacinthe: 


Hi = Аи 
ЕЕЕ ЕССЕ = 


d'unbeau rouge Sol. fe.ri „ no Elle est trósparfu . mee 
[4 


|. Strawinsky. The Soldier's Tale. 6 instruments (clarinet, bassoon, cornet, trombone, 
a violin, a double bass), plus drums (Snare drum, bass drum, tambourine, triangle). It 
is in this work that we find the most characteristic of these raw, undubbed, 
intentionally over-faded sonorities. It may be interesting to cite a number of them. 
Since the soldier's tale (already quite old, and one of the earliest examples), this style 
has become very fashionable, and nowadays anyone can imagine being able to 
tackle it. In reality, it is difficult to achieve and, above all you have to devote yourself 
only to music that suits it. Otherwise it's nothing more than the academicism of 
brutality - even less desirable than that of gentleness. 

With Strawinsky, one may like these manifestations more or less, but one must 
recognise that they are the natural (and very successful) expression of his 
temperament. Not to mention, of course, his orchestral mastery. Here are a few 
examples: 


cornet a pistons cornet à pist. 


instr. 
a vent 


Violon М 


У Grc. f 
(Page 1, The Soldier's tale by Strawinsky) 
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This response from the 
solo violin shows that the 
author did not seek a 
balance of volumes; he 
relies solely on the 
intensity of timbre and 
accent of the double-stops 
of the violin. 

(Page 9 of The Soldier's 
tale) 


clar. 
(Page 30) 
cornet Same 
a pist. 
comment 
as above 
Yiolon 
caisse claire boy 
g^ taille (Page 46) 
| With some Jazz 
Violon Ff influence 
св 
Tutti example of this orchestra 
(d = 12) 
oa g p 5143154 1:4 «4 «isa 
с.а pist. melins face er vemm | — юшин ш —- 
Ыш: ===—==—======з>=======— = E—————E— 
tromb. solo I —— = ЕЕ Е ЕЕЕ ЕЕЕ 
ч b. EZ === ЕСС e a a a a 
c pes LH —H Ln a a (Page 1 9) 
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Other sounds of a reduced orchestra, with fairly aggressive music, intentionally 
caricatured: 
(Allegro non troppo) Р -—Á 


Ch. Koechlin 
Les Bandar- Log 
(les Singes) 


The orchestra in Renard, by Strawinsky, comprises: 1 flute (or piccolo), 1 English 
Horn, 1 Eb clarinet (or Bb clarinet), 1 bassoon, 2 horns, 1 trumpet, 1 cimbalom. 2 
horns, 1 trumpet, 1 cimbalom, drums (timpani, cymbal, bass drum, snare drum, 
triangle, Tambourine, tambourine without bells), 1 1st violin, 1 2nd violin, 1 viola, 1 
cello, 1 double bass. 

The Cimbalom and the Drums play an important role. The "raw" writing of the 
woodwinds is typical of these works of modern music for small orchestra: 


ob. 
cor 


|. Strawinsky. 
Renard 

à (page 29) 
fag. hå 


But sometimes there are more mellow 
sounds: 
(Page 29) 
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mp grazioso 


Il 
ilies 


A 
lil 


Mt» NN 
111 ||| 
T T a 
hig 
lg 
Mk 
Th п 
ы 

P3 

Ф 
of 

o 

F 

o 

a 


(Page 48) 


lui 


vec 


les dam's|poul's sont а . 


Cimbalum E2 


° 
ы 
o 


FF's are made as follows: 


и! =~ 


мч Lig 
Wi liii 
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F with vocals: 


(Page 11) 
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With a very small number of instruments, it is possible to achieve soft, mellow 
sounds, as in the following passage: 


Ch. Koechlin 
La Jeune 
Turentine 


for mezzo- 
Soprano, 

1 Flute, 1 Horn, 
1 Bassoon, 
Harp, 2 Violins, 
Viola, and Cello. 
(poem by André 
Chenier) 
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We might also mention M. de Falla's beautiful Concerto for Harpsichord, Violin, Cello, 


Flute, Oboe, and Clarinet: 
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2 Symphonies for chamber orchestras 


The CHAMBER SYMPHONIES written by Schoenberg and Darius Milhaud are 
closely related to Stravinsky's earlier works. | place them apart from the pieces for 
Restricted Orchestra! whose orchestration, despite the small number of instruments, 
does not differ essentially from that adopted by Mozart and Haydn in their 
Symphonies. With Milhaud or Schoenberg, it is the most independent of the two 
styles, even if it is at the expense of the fusion of timbres. Saint-Saéns (long before 
the appearance of these "Symphonies", which he judged to be dangerously 
anarchistic) was quick to criticise the contrapuntal freedom of the parts which, he 
said, "run around like poisoned rats". The image is amusing and the criticism, 
perhaps for certain second-rate compositions, would not be out of place. But it in no 
way invalidates the value of the works for "chamber orchestra" by those among the 
moderns who really have some mastery. What happens in Milhaud's, Stravinsky's, 
Alban Berg's and Schoenberg's works for small orchestra? In general, the sonorities 
are pure timbres, with no doubling (except for À. Schonberg, who doubles from time 
to time), sometimes quite aggressive (oboe, muted trumpet) sometimes very fluid 
(piano + flute, clarinet). This is quite different from the blending, and above all the 
fullness, sought by earlier musicians, from Rimsky-Korsakoff to Wagner, from 
Gounod to Massenet and Saint-Saéns, from Bizet to Paul Dukas and Maurice Ravel. 
The style and writing also differ. 

With Alban Berg, Milhaud, and Schoenberg in particular, it is rather contrapuntal, with 
a great deal of freedom in the resulting dissonances. And the use of solo strings 
accentuates this character of sharp, cutting, heterogeneous sonority. Music 'à 
l'emporte-piéce' (as Jean Cocteau put it) - or, as Poulenc wrote of Stravinsky's Jeu 
de Cartes, a crystal orchestra. Stripped down to the bare essentials, even with a 
certain asceticism, which sometimes has a certain charm (as in the case of Erik 
Satie's Socrates). And all this is in keeping with the kind of sensibility of these works - 
in this case, all legitimate. There are also inequalities of volume and disparities of 
timbre, which do not seem otherwise to displease our modern musicians (for 
example between Oboe, Trumpet, Flute, and Violin solo). 

We know that more strings soften the woodwinds (even if they are not exact 
duplicates); but the strings, in counterpoint with the woodwinds, do not soften them; 
the whole remains sufficiently incisive for a certain impression of violence to often 
emerge, and for the composer to be able to imagine that he has shown strength in it. 
It has to be said, moreover, that Schonberg, Milhaud and Satie retain a suppleness 
and show a skill that make the dissonances 'pass' and sometimes give them a real 
charm. Satie, in particular, never reaches the point of harshness without good 
(expressive) reasons for doing so?. 

He used to say of Socrates: "It's Attica, dry, bare, stony". 

And his image of Attica retains a singular seductiveness and truthfulness. 

But it all depends on the writing and the choice of instruments. 

With a small orchestra you can still seek and achieve fullness, without aiming for an 
‘inhomogeneous' sound where the counterpoints clash a little with each other, where 


1 For example the score of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, by Strauss. 


? cf. certain passages in the recital of the Death of Socrates. 
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the timbres collide like those tones that painters call 'gueulards'. And | think it's 
excellent for the student to practise with incomplete orchestras (for example: 1 flute, 
1 oboe, 1 or 2 clarinets, 1 bassoon, 1 or 2 horns, 1 sax, percussion, and strings with 
a very small number of desks). Chamber works can be produced in this way. 
Messager often recalled that having to write for very small operetta orchestras had 
taught him orchestration much better than if he had had 3 or even 2 woodwinds at his 
disposal. 

We know what Mozart and Haydn achieved with just 1 flute, 2 oboes, 2 bassoons, 2 
horns, 2 trumpets and the strings. Many works of "modern" style and thought can 
make do with Woodwinds in pairs, or even with less than that. There is a lot to be 
done with these limited resources, a lot to be found. And it's an excellent discipline! 
We've become too accustomed to write only for 3 woodwinds: don't forget that most 
of the masterpieces of yesteryear, and even of yesteryear (e.g. Carmen), were 
orchestrated with 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, often 2 horns (not 4) and 2 
trumpets.’ And think of all the charming or sparkling sonorities Chabrier creates in 
l'Etoile, where (along with 2 flutes and 2 clarinets) there is only an oboe and a 
bassoon. 

That said, we readily agree that certain works, certain musical ideas, certain 
developments, require Woodwinds in groups of 3 or even 4. There are great 
crescendos of sonority, following each other for quite a long time, for which small 
orchestras would be absolutely unsuitable. 

The Funeral March from Twilight of the Gods or the finale of Act 1 of Siegfried are 
hardly conceivable with the Woodwinds in 2 parts. And Gabriel Fauré's Prométhee 
only reveals its imperishable beauty with the orchestration written for the Béziers 
arena (two 'wind' orchestras, plus 120 string instruments and 15 to 20 harps). 

Later on | will give examples of other orchestral formations: for example, with a large 
number of woodwind and brass instruments and few string instruments, which makes 
it possible to obtain a very powerful sound without exceeding an average number of 
performers (50 to 60); this arrangement is suitable for music that is to be recorded 
(the string instruments are then brought closer to the "microphone", to compensate 
for the lack of balance that would result from pure and simple direct hearing). It is 
also possible to have only Woodwinds, Horns, and Brass, without this being exactly 
the traditional composition of wind bands. This was the case for the incidental music 
accompanying the performances of Romain Rolland's Le 14 Juillet a few years ago. 
I'll come back to this later. 

As for the style of the SYMPHONIES FOR CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, let us cite a 
few examples: 

1) In the ballet La Création du Monde (The Creation of the World), Darius Milhaud 
used a small orchestra, from which he nevertheless drew quite considerable sonority. 
There were: 2 flutes, 1 oboe, 2 Bb clarinets, 1 bassoon, 1 horn, 2 trumpets, 1 
trombone, piano, drums (very diverse), 2 solo violins, 1 Eb saxophone, 1 cello and 1 
bass. This composition enabled the woodwind, brass, and string groups to play 
complete chords. The Saxophone, which was necessary for the mood of the work (in 
which the author evoked at times the music of the American Negroes and Jazz), was 
played either solo or mixed with the Strings like an Alto. The drums included: Basque 


! plus the occasional 3 trombones, percussion, and strings. 
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drum, metal block, wood block, cymbals, snare drum, snare drum, tambourine, bass 
drum, 3 timpani, and 2 small timpani in D and F£. In this score the piano reinforces 
the basses; it is also used to double certain parts, and sometimes it fills out the 
middle register. The saxophone, when not playing solo, is very useful for blending the 
sonorities. 

From this curious work, let us extract the following passages: 
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Milhaud's Symphonies are also written for small "chamber" orchestra, sometimes for 
ten string instruments, sometimes for woodwinds alone, sometimes for a mixture of 
the two groups. We have already quoted passages for strings alone, as well as for 
woodwinds alone. As for the reunion of the two groups, let us mention the following: 


+ picc. 44 ә 


ob. = ee SS SS НЕ == А Darius Milhaud 
1st Symphony 
(Le Printemps) 
(1st piece, p.4) 
(Fluid, mellow 
sound.) 


2) Examples taken from A. Schoenberg's Kammersymphonie. This work features 15 
instruments: 1 flute, 1 oboe, 1 Eb clarinet, 1 clarinet, 1 English horn, 2 horns, 1 
bassoon, 1 bass clarinet, 1 contrabassoon and string quintet. There are some very 
‘traditional’ arrangements - for example, 2 main themes, played by 2 groups of 
instruments, with the horns providing the background sonorities: 
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A. Schonberg 
Kammersymphonie 
(page 13) 
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All in all, apart from the number of instruments, this conception is not essentially 
different from that of Brahms. Other passages show a contrapuntal style reminiscent 
of the String Quartets (with woodwind doublings): 
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In the following example, the line is given to the violins and the flute, with arpeggios 
(then trills) from the woodwinds, horns, and basses from the Vc, Cb and bassoon (in 
the style of R. Strauss, but without doubling): 
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Here is a curious realisation of a tutti, quite full as far as the woodwinds are 
concerned, with a motif outside, f, in the muted viola: but this motif can be heard' 
because it is a motif that stands out against the sustains: 
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Among other modern works for chamber orchestra, Jean Absil's Philatelie contains a 
passage that is highly characteristic of the use of Soli woodwinds with percussion 
and pizzicato: 


: | < 
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J. Absil "Afrique" (extait de Philatélie, Chamber cantata, for mixed vocal quartet and 
14 instruments). 


As for Satie's Socrate, it is worth mentioning a few examples. The orchestration of 
this work corresponds exactly to its writing: of a stripped simplicity, of an admirable 
sobriety. Those who do not understand it are free to judge this music and this 
orchestra as ‘poor’. They would do better to tell themselves that there is по one kind 
of composition, no one kind of sound. From the fact that these appear to us to be 
completely different from what we find, for example, in Wagner, R. Strauss, Florent- 


1 If the woodwinds moderate. 
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Schmitt, we should not conclude that Satie is "impotent". He clearly discerned what 
was needed and achieved it with superior artistry; we might add that, without ever 
having seen the Propylees or the Erechteion, he was able - by very simple and very 
new means - to evoke the atmosphere and lead us to the very depths as Attica. 


Here, there is no concern for fullness à la Brahms. There are no "harmonic 
flourishes", no chords spread out over the entire sound scale. A purely contrapuntal 
style, based mainly on fourths, fifths, and sevenths, with an incomparable 
transparency. A small orchestra, more or less the same as in the 
"Kammersymphonies" but written in a completely different style. The strings often 
provide the background, on which are placed touches or counterpoints of woodwind 
and harp. Very discreet basses, and sometimes no bass at all. Unfortunately, the 
orchestral score has not been engraved, and the work is too rarely performed. We 
have extracted several passages from it, regretting that we cannot include more (see 
also Chapters II and V). 

The orchestra comprises: 1 Flute, 1 Oboe, 1 English Horn, 1 Clarinet, 1 French Horn, 
1 Trumpet, Timpani, Harp, and a small number of string parts. There is nothing harsh 
or aggressive, and often a great gentleness (it is only necessary that the Woodwinds, 
Horn, and Trumpet play with great discretion). The counterpoints stand out without 
disparity and the shadows, as on the Acropolis, remain clear: never opaque or heavy. 
This is due to both the writing and the instrumentation. 

Here are various measures of this work, so perfectly original, so new, and which is 
not about to grow old: 

Singing melody with sustaining chords: 

E. Satie 
Socrate 

< (page 4-5) 
(Light basses as 
well; bassoon to 
complete the 
Strings) 


Socrate 


— (page 15) —— 
(Strings Pour moi, mes a.mis 
complementing 

Woodwinds) 


1st Violins, clear (and soft) above the Flute’: 
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1 The opposite would have put the flute too far beyond the E. 
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Violins in the lower register, with clarinet: 
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Voice accompanied by strings alone: 
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3 Various small orchestras 


3.1 


Small orchestras, but with an orchestral character rather than that of chamber music 
(a gathering of soloists). 


Music intended for recording. 


Before 1939, the company "Le Chant du Monde" had undertaken the recording of 
various popular French songs, entrusting them to excellent musicians such as 
Honegger, Delannoy, Auric, Sauveplane, Milhaud, Désormiére and the late Maurice 
Jaubert. Not without considerable skill, they took advantage of a very small orchestra 
to obtain sonorities that were sufficiently full when recorded. The piano played a key 
role, blending in well with the rest of the instruments as it passed through the 
'microphone'. Bassoon, clarinet, saxophone, and flute were recorded in the best 
possible conditions. Choirs and solos alternated, with each composer retaining his 
own orchestral style and personality, without forgetting (above all) to harmonise 
these jewels of our ancient folklore in the best possible way, while respecting the 
character of each song. Unfortunately, | cannot give you complete scores, as | am 
unable to reread the scores of my colleagues’ (I have to limit myself to the schematic 
indication of a fragment of my own transcriptions): 


Chart Soli 
Sopr. solo A ee ae A 
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Humming choir, used 
as instruments in the 
orchestra: 
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On the basis of these recordings, and also - more generally - on the basis of all the 
information we have been able to gather on the subject of recorded music, the 
following remarks and advice should be noted: 


1 among which | would particularly mention: Dans les prisons de Nantes, by Maurice Jaubert; La mort de Jean Renaud, by 
Marcel Delannoy; la Feusme du Marin, by Arthur Honeggér, la Chanson de Magali, by Darius Milhaud, and the admirable 


transcription of Chansons pour passer le temps, by G. Auric. 
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1) The piano is often sufficient for the bass. It blends very well (under these 
conditions) with the rest of the orchestra. There is no need for pizzicato double 
basses or arco cellos. 


2) Woodwinds in the background (Clarinet, Saxophone, Flute) are very good for 
background accompaniment, but it is absolutely essential to avoid writing them in 
bundles, in harmonic veneer sustains with a lot of notes (especially if there are a lot 
of thirds). The Choir is sometimes used without words, pp, humming." It then 
replaces, with flexibility and without heaviness, a whole set of string instruments. 


3) A bassoon in the medium (or high) register, and a Saxophone, make excellent 
counterpoints, and do not sound heavy. (See the transcription of La Femme du 
Marin, by A. Honegger). 


4) The best orchestrations, in the case of music recorded by the "microphone", are 
the cleanest and most transparent. The contrapuntal writing of the woodwinds 
(especially in small numbers) is excellent, and preferably in a moderately spaced 
arrangement. It should also be noted that, in all these recordings, the timbres are 
less accentuated than in direct audition: this may have its disadvantages in terms of 
character and colour, but on the other hand it gives a greater sense of melting. The 
result is that the orchestra sounds less uneven, and, in the woodwinds, it is easier to 
achieve cohesion between the various registers. This is why spaced writing, even 
when not very homogeneous, is not something to avoid. 


5) On the other hand, anything that involves harmonic veneer or very rich sustains 
(which sometimes sound very good when heard directly) runs the risk of becoming 
heavy and mushy when played through the microphone. Magnificent brass chords 
doubled by woodwinds and strings don't sound as good as they should when 
recorded. It's obvious that the big ff's require special writing for the microphone. In 
principle, you will always get the best results with the contrapuntal style - but only if 
there is some air in your realisations. 


6) If you write in 2 parts, or even completely monodic, the sound of the ff is superb, 
even with mixtures of timbres (however, we generally prefer pure timbres: large 
trumpet or trombone sounds, powerful unisons of strings, etc.). 


7) In the case of a work written for solo voice and orchestra, the question of balance 
would be easily adjustable according to the distance between the singer and the 
microphone. This considerably simplifies the difficult problem of the voice not being 
covered by the orchestra. In this case, there is no longer any need to fear that the 
instrumentation will be too heavy, because it will always be possible to arrange for 
the singing to be heard. 


But here's the other side of the coin: sound engineers are so afraid not to leave the 
human voice upfront, that they exaggerate in the other direction: something you have 
more than once had to observe (and deplore) in Radiodiffusion concerts. To such an 


1 See previous example. 
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extent that the harmonies of the orchestra, or even those of the piano, are relegated 
to third place - which is absolutely intolerable, especially when Gabriel Fauré's 
melodies are involved. Whenever the author is present, we insist on advising him not 
to let this happen; and if everyone insists energetically, perhaps this annoying habit 
of the sound engineers will eventually disappear. In any case, it was absolutely 
necessary here to point out that this is a completely reprehensible thing to do. 


Finally, a few indications about the main instruments: 
Flute, excellent solo; one of the best sounds available for radio and recordings. 


Oboe, better in the medium than in the treble; the D, D#, E, often come out a little 
harsh, if the sound engineer is not careful to moderate them. 


Clarinet, very good in the low and medium range; but in the high range it becomes 
very overpowering if the player is not capable of pp. Avoid going beyond C real note 
= (it will be more prudent). 


Bassoon, good in all tessituras. Saxophone too (low register sometimes a little 
heavy, high register a little too accentuated). Horn, trumpet, and trombone give 
excellent solos. 


Percussion. Sometimes disastrously strong. It is essential that the instrumentalists 
play much louder than for direct audition. The Triangle, in particular, pierces with an 
intensity that can be unpleasant. The timpani can be replaced by a mixture (p) of 
Bass drum and double bass' pizzicato. 


Piano, very good. 
Harp, excellent and extremely charming. 


String instruments. String quartet, excellent. Timbres softened by the microphone, so 
that the sound is often more mellow and pleasant than when heard directly. Solo 
viola, solo viola, solo cello, very good. But two or three 1st violins in unison risk giving 
a poor result if each of the instrumentalists does not play absolutely correctly. It is 
better to have at least 4 1st Violins. The 2nd Violins and Violas are less important 
because they are intended more as background accompaniment. 


The pizzicato must be played without harshness, because on the recording they 
come out with more bite. Especially those of the double basses, which need to be 
moderated; often a single double bass is enough, whereas in a live performance the 
pizzicato would be played by a tutti of double basses. 


All this advice, of course, applies to cinema music. But the number of instruments 
varies, depending on the film and the budget that the "producers" devote to it. For the 
composer, it is therefore a question of knowing how to get by with a restrained 
orchestra: in fact, with many instruments it is possible to achieve very varied effects, 
even quite powerful ones, giving the impression of a real orchestra. For a work 
intended for recording, a few years ago, we were offered: 2 violins, 1 viola, 1 cello, 1 
flute, 1 oboe, 1 clarinet (or bass clarinet), 1 bassoon, 1 horn, 1 trumpet, 1 piano, and 
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a single drummer. This total of twelve musicians was sufficient for ff sonorities, and 
the presence of the Strings greatly facilitated pp sustains that Woodwinds alone 

would have played heavier. This is the film Victoire de la Vie, music and orchestration 
by Ch. Koechlin. We have extracted the following passages.' 


Orchestration of a full f, with an ensemble of 12 instrumentalists: flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, trumpet, piano, drums, V1, V2, viola, cello) 
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As the work was intended to be recorded, the piano blended sufficiently with the rest 
of the orchestra (particularly the Woodwinds in F) because, passing through the 
"microphone", the sounds lose some of their individual character. Moreover, the 
piano was very useful for continuing the cello's quarter-note line in the lower register. 
For the f, we used the woodwinds with horn and trumpet, above the notes of the 
quartet, which plays in the lower register. In this way, the sound of the strings is very 
full and that of the woodwinds powerful: the flute and clarinet in unison balance out 
the trumpet; the oboe in unison with the horn is fuller and more penetrating than the 
clarinet would have been, a sound that should not be avoided. 


1 With a good conductor, excellent recordings can be made. The work in question was conducted by R. Désormiére. It would 
have sounded even better if the 'sound engineers' had observed all the nuances, in particular certain pp. We recommend to our 
young colleagues, in such cases, to hold firm and never to believe what the specialists tell them: 'that, if you apply the dynamic 


pp, it will not be heard in the hall’. It is the same for this 'tradition' as for that of the organists, for whom it is so difficult to obtain 
the pp desired by the composer. 
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Production of a ff by a very small recording orchestra: 


Ch. Koechlin 
Music for the film 
Victoire de la Vie 
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Use of the piano in music intended for recording: In this case the piano is worth a lot. 
It would be a little hollow to hear directly in a concert hall; it would be better to double 
it with a flute or clarinet, and add one or two sustains: 


As far as orchestras intended for recording for film are concerned, it is impossible to 
give a precise indication of their line-up, as this depends on the circumstances, the 
type of film and the expenditure that the producers are prepared to make. We have 
just seen that with 12 musicians, you are already in possession of many resources. 
Sometimes the composer has the benefit of a larger ensemble, but you don't need 
much more than: 2 (or 1) flute, 1 oboe, 2 (or 1) clarinet, 1 bassoon, 1 horn, 1 trumpet, 
1 trombone, drums, piano, 8 or 4 1° violins, З 2", 2 violas, 1 cello, 1 double bass. - 
Sometimes also the Ondes-Martenot, which is very useful. 


If we now come to orchestras that are a little more numerous, here are some of the 


formations that can be found and for which we will examine the way in which the 
musician can arrange the instruments in order to obtain a sufficiently full sound. 
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3.2 Operetta orchestra 


The maximum line-up is in general: 


1 flute 1 horn Percussion (1 V1 = 2 desks 

1 clarinet 1 bassoon player) V2 = 1,5 desks 

1 saxophone 1 cornet Piano Violas = 1 desk 
1 trombone Cellos = 1 desk 


1 double bass 
(21 musicians in total) 


It can go up to: 


1 or 2 flutes 1 or 2 French Percussion V1 = 3 desks 
1 oboe horns Timpani V2 - 2 desks 
2 clarinets 1 saxophone Piano Violas = 1,5 desks 
1 bassoon 1 or 2 cornets Cellos = 1 desk 
1 trombone 1 double bass 


(31 musicians in total) 


The main difficulty is to get homogeneous chords from the Woodwinds, Brass or 
Horns. 

With 2 horns, 1 trombone and 2 cornets, you have an excellent, solid brass 
background for the f. A woodwind background can be achieved with 1 flute, 2 
clarinets (or 1 flute +1 sax.), and 1 bassoon for the bass: the oboe can be added to 
the clarinet and flute, but this will often not be necessary. In any case, it is very useful 
to have 2 clarinets, because of their range and flexibility. If you have only one 
clarinet, you should at least be able to add a saxophone: with flute, clarinet, 
saxophone, and bassoon you will have a homogeneous background without 
heaviness, and the woodwind harmony will be full enough. 

With 2 horns + 1 bassoon, the "Horns" harmony is full. Even more so with 2 horns + 1 
bassoon + 1 sax. If you have only one horn, use 1 horn + 1 bassoon + 1 sax for the 
"Horns" harmony. 

With 2 cornets + 1 trombone the "Brass" harmony is full; even more so with 2 cornets 
+ 1 horn + 1 trombone or 1 cornet + 2 horns + 1 trombone or 2 cornets + 2 horns + 1 
trombone 


The minimum required is 1 horn + 1 cornet + 1 trombone. 

It is better to have 2 clarinets than 2 bassoons, because clarinets offer more 
resources and 1 bassoon is enough for the basses (with or without strings, 
depending on the case; in an ff the bassoon will be reinforced by 1 trombone). The 
bassoon, particularly in the upper register, is excellent for solos. The accompaniment 
by 2 clarinets + 1 bassoon is very restful and (rightly) traditional. The 2 clarinets + 1 
flute accompaniment is also good, especially for the pp. (The use of strings will be 
discussed later). 


The oboe generally plays the role of a soloist. But it can be used in woodwind chords, 
especially in the 2nd octave, and can also double a violin part. 
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Minimum: Even with 1 flute, 1 clarinet, 1 sax, 1 horn, 1 bassoon, 1 cornet, 1 
trombone, you still have more sources than you might think. All you have to do is find 
a way to use them. The presence of the cornet and the trombone will give the 
ensemble of horn + bassoon + cornet + trombone the character of "Brass" harmony 
(on condition that the bassoon is written in the lower register). The presence of the 
horn in the combination of horn + bassoon + sax. will give the harmony the character 
of "Horns", provided that the horn is fairly distant, and that the bassoon is not in its 
lowest notes. 

Don't forget either that the French Horn offers excellent basses, especially between 


a 


= —а (actual notes). 


The woodwind band is made up of 1 flute, 1 clarinet (1 sax or 1 horn) and 1 bassoon. 
Of course, the flute, clarinet, oboe, bassoon, horn - and even the cornet - can play a 
melodic role, or engage in arpeggios and ornaments, -- and all in all, the 
orchestration for this very small ensemble will not differ essentially from that of 
Mozart or Haydn. 


As for the strings, there is no particular difficulty. If the violas (or cellos) were missing, 
there would be a new problem to solve; we will talk about this later. 

On many occasions, 2 or 3 parts of the strings (violas and V2 (+V1)) will suffice to 
make a p background, (if necessary, supported by a few pp clarinet and flute 
touches, or by subtle horn sustains). 
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We then have: 


oboe) 


saxophone + 
clarinet (+ French 
horn) 


Dynamic Melody Accompaniment Bass 
pp to p V1 (+ flute) V1 + violas (+ Cellos (+ double 
clarinet, flute, oboe | basses) 
+ horn) 
also Flute or oboe or V1 + V2 + violas Cellos (+ double 
clarinet (subtle) basses) 
mf to f V1 + V2 (+ flute + | Violas + Cellos + double 


basses 
(+ bassoon if 
necessary) 


Or in octaves 


V1 + flute and 


And possible with 
cornet 


write them with a 
crystal-clear sound 
and support them, 
if necessary, with 
horns. 


V2 + oboe or 
Clarinet 
Or also V1 + V2 + violas Woodwinds + Cellos + double 
French horn basses 
(+ bassoon) 
f to ff V1 + flute + oboe + | Violas + French Cellos + double 
(in octaves) clarinet AND horn + cornet (+ basses + bassoon 
V2 + clarinet + trombone) (or + trombone) 
saxophone (or violas + V2) 
(or V1 and V2 in (or violas + cellos) 
unison) as long as you 


Cornet + V1 
(octave below) 


Or also (V1) * V2 * violas | Woodwinds + Double bass * 
* cellos * flute French horn + bassoon * 
(octave above) saxophone trombone 


If there are no violas, and no cellos, it will be a good idea (in sustained passages) to 
entrust the basses to the bassoon, with the double bass in unison or in the octave 
below.! The intermediate harmonies of f passages being done by horn (+ trombone) 
* sax (* clarinet).? But in these kinds of "defective" orchestras there will usually be a 
piano to "fill in the gaps". This is only a second-best solution, of course, especially for 
live performance; but the case often arises and must be foreseen. 

In short, these operetta orchestras, when well-managed, can produce excellent 
results. There is often proof of this, even with music whose musical quality is not as 


1 For the melodies: Violins and Flutes (+ Oboe if there is one) (+ possibly cornet). 
? Sometimes also, Tromb. with the Basses rather than with the accompaniment: this will depend on the character you wish to 


give to these Basses. 
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good as that of the orchestration. All the more so when you hear a first-rate work like 
Chabrier's L'Etoile. l'Etoile cannot be considered an ordinary operetta! Here are a few 


examples. 
Production of a ff by the reduced orchestra of l'Etoile: 
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E. Chabrier 
L'Etoile (page 1) 


Sparkling and full: it 
sounds like a large 
orchestra. Chords by 
1 Clarinet, 1 
Bassoon, 2 Horns, 

2 Cornets, 1 
Trombone, and 
Violas. Melody by VI- 
Il, Flute, Piccolo 1 
octave higher, 1 
Clarinet, 1 Oboe. 
Basses: Cellos, 
Double Basses and 1 
Horn. 


(page 177) 


It is a model of light, 
full orchestration. 
The Oboe, malicious 
and sarcastic, 
comes through very 
well; of course the 
choir has to sing 
sotto voce). 
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Harmonies played on strings, then on woodwinds: 


And then: 
corn. à pist. E. Chabrier 
Б =Е====Б ЕЕ ___==БЕЕЕ______Е= = ==—=—= L'Etoile (page 10) 


EE HÉE—ÉHi Here the Clarinet is 
below the Cornet, which 
sounds more or less like 
a flute. 


(page 37) 


Dominant theme in the oboe. Note the 
combination of Cornets and Clarinets, 
often used by Chabrier for this small 
orchestra. The Cornets blend very well 
with the Woodwinds. 

There are also: with 1st Clarinet, VI in 
tremolos. 

2nd Clarinet, VII 

Horn, violas 


Woodwinds and strings complement each other: 


vM p 


fl. 1? solo 
dolce 
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Each group here stands on its own; the total chord is not completely homogeneous, 


but it sounds very good, 


the Flutes blend sufficiently with the strings, and the horn in the medium range 


remains soft. 


Woodwinds harmony realised by 2 clarinets and 2 French horns: 


misi 
ob. (solo) A y 


ree 


une cymb. frappée avec 
baguette de triangie 


cornet a p 
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(page 4) 


For a fuller sonority there 
is an orchestral 
expansion: 1 Cornet and 
a Bassoon are added to 
the Horns and Clarinet 
(separate parts from 
those of the Clarinets), 
plus: piccolo an octave 
above the Oboe, 
sixteenth notes from the 
Violas, and pizzicato 
touches V1 and 2 in 
unison. 
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са by 2 Horns and Clarinet arpeggios (still the "Woodwind" harmony): 
л PL 


(page 20) 


Low parts by Horns, with Flute and Bassoon patterns, in octaves. Accents by 2 
Clarinets and 2 cornets sounding like "woodwinds". 1st violins doubled by an oboe. 


Ch — M 
(sotto voce) == ee a ee (page 41) 
T.B, on dit que par la vil.le Sous undéguisement 
o». БЕ ВЕ фера a Study the refined 
Mud m c — 1 == ee realisation of these 
np у; 0 4 у {10 4— two measures: the 
к у 4, — |29 s» -— гіпо of the Clarinet 
h h 2а. TT and Cornet, the 
2 corn. pist. 1 согп. 2 согп. : 
EET —— Se the doubling of the 
PP or 2° E 
| эп 4 T s Violins by the Oboe. 
lp ——IáÓEáà Stable background 
WO es, Vm without heaviness, by 
A zai к= Horns in the medium, 
trb.* timb. аар 
gr.c.* cymb. А PP к = very subtle. 
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3.3 Other small orchestras with woodwinds by 2 


A few years ago, a ballet company presented a choreographic adaptation of 
Schubert's Fantasy in C for piano. The orchestra, which was very small, consisted of: 
1 flute, 1 oboe, 2 clarinets, 1 bassoon, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, a trombone, a piano, 
drums and string instruments (these were played as solos, but with a small number 
of sections). 

The piano was used here, not as a solo instrument as in Liszt's orchestration, but as 
an instrument among the others. It was very useful in supporting and reinforcing the 
sonorities. Here are a few examples of this orchestration. 


1) first ff 


F. Schubert 
Fantasy in C, for Piano 
(Orchestrated by Ch. Koechlin) 


In the 2nd bar the line of the 
violas * cellos is doubled by 
the bassoon because of the 
considerable sonority of the 
1st bar; the 2 clarinets are 
doubled by the piano. In the 
3rd bar the bassoon is needed 
to support the double basses). 


2) At a higher pitch, doubling the strings with woodwinds: 
V.I* fi. 
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3) playing pp: 
, VI 


As there was only one bassoon and 
one trombone, they were both used; 
with a larger orchestra it was easy to 
have all sorts of other arrangements, 
but here the bassoon, on low G, 
replaced a trombone very well, and 
the bass was lighter with the cellos 
alone on low C. 


се -—— — — 


PEE 7 z F. Schubert 

i "—-——-———— ee Fantasy in C, for 

II LAE == Piano 
тити b. x (Orchestrated by Ch. 
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d The upper part had 
LL a SS SS to be placed well 
Н apart, and to 
E: I———— —— — LL trumpets, it was a 


good idea to add to 
the 1st violins the 


На ии unison sound of a 
[d flute and a clarinet. 
| ye + cor Те oboe is weaker 
{с ты SS шс SS SS than the trumpets, 


| Fs. à but its trill gives it 
св * 2i cor * fag. strength; itis 
: EE doubled at the 


— ÉV———— a octave by the piano. 
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Arrangement of Woodwinds, Horns, and Trumpets for a f; with this limited number of 


instruments: 
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F. Schubert 

Fantasy in C, for Piano 
(Orchestrated by Ch. 
Koechlin) 
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3.4 Jazz orchestra! 


They come in all shapes and sizes, from the smallest to the biggest. But they all have 
certain characteristics in common. Their essential elements seem to be the 
Saxophone, the Trumpet, the Trombone, the Banjo, and above all the varied 
Percussion which we designate under the general name of Drums (bass drum, snare 
drum, tam-tam, cymbals, xylophone, bells, etc.), this percussion being played - not 
without a dizzying skill - by a single musician. 

In its most reduced form, this orchestra would include Piano, Saxophone, Trumpet, 
Trombone, Banjo, Double Bass, and Drums. The piano, banjo and drums are 
sometimes joined by 2 trumpets, 2 trombones, 2 or 3 saxophones and violins (a 
small number, often just one). 

In 1931 Duke Ellington's orchestra consisted of: Piano, Drums, 3 trumpets, 3 
saxophones (or clarinets played by the same players as the saxophones), 2 
trombones, guitar, banjo, 1 double bass. 

Whiteman's 1924 orchestra was much larger: 2 Pianos, Drums, Banjo, Guitar, 3 
Trumpets, 8 Trombones, 4 saxophones, Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, Oboe, English Horn, 
Bassoon, plus 6 Violins, 2 Violas, 2 Cellos, 1 Double bass and an Accordion. 


The musical style of these orchestrations is characterised by the whimsical 
improvisations of the soloists against a given background (as in the Cimbalom of the 
"gypsy orchestras"). Rhythms often interspersed, joyfully syncopated, sometimes 
with great skill (syncopations with a similar feeling already existed here and there in 
English opera). Harmonies with fairly Debussy-styled ninths and "exceptional 
resolutions" of 7+. Regular measures for the "accompaniment", generally in 2/4 time 
with eighth notes alternating between bass and middle parts (a style already well 
known from comic opera and especially operetta). 


In reality, the orchestration of jazz music is much less 'fanciful' than it might seem: 
the fancifulness lies rather in the (sometimes bewilderingly skilful) features of the 
soloists, especially the saxophones, trumpets, and trombones. (We have already 
mentioned the glissandos of the trombones, the soft mutes of the trumpets and the 
suppleness of the saxophones). There is great freedom in the phrasing of the 
melody, and sometimes subtle percussion rhythms, with alternating soft, gentle tones 
and violent blows. But as far as the orchestration itself is concerned, there seems to 
be nothing very special about it, apart from the new resources brought in by the 
soloists (glissando and vibrato on the trombone; very high tessitura on the trumpet, 
with the use of a mute that gives it almost a saxophone timbre in the upper register; 
use of the marimba and vibraphone, etc.). 

Accompaniment" is provided by the piano, banjo, guitar, sometimes also violins (2ds) 
and violas (arco or pizzicato); in sonorous tutti, doubling is used without fear; but 
when a melody must retain the personal character of the performer, doubling is 
avoided. As for the basses, the piano makes a useful contribution, rather than the 


1 Jazz was introduced to France after the end of the First World War (1914-1918). It was a phenomenal success, partly due to 


the happy atmosphere in which people wanted to live. In the United States, in 1918, it was already very popular. 
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trombone, which generally plays a melodic role. The double bass and (if there are 
any) the bassoons reinforce the bass part. 

Moreover, it is easy to see that orchestration for jazz is very different from one case 
to another, and that Whiteman's large orchestra has no reason to be written in the 
same way as that of seven musicians. Or it could be that the orchestration is 
sufficiently complete for these seven players alone, and that in the case of a larger 
group, one is satisfied with adding parts that double! those of the reduced orchestra. 


1 Except, of course, for the parts of the Soloists. 
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4 More detailed advice for smaller orchestras. 


4.1 


For example: 1 Flute, possibly 1 Oboe, 2 Clarinets, 1 Bassoon, 1 or 2 Horns, 1 
Cornet or 1 Trumpet, 1 Trombone, 4 1st Violins, 8 2nd Violins, 2 Violas, 2 Cellos, 1 
Double Bass and Percussion.' 


Melody 


In a small orchestra, and especially if it is a question of soft dynamics - pp to mp - 
you can very well entrust "the melody" to the 1st Violins, without Woodwinds (with or 
without the 2nd).? One should not feel obliged to double these strings with 
woodwinds, although this is a common procedure. It all depends on the character of 
the music, the dynamic, the writing itself and the context. In many cases it is relaxing 
to hear only the Strings, or only the Woodwinds, and it is the eternal bidding for 
"more and more sound" that drives composers to constantly double the violins or 
violas with flutes or clarinets. 


The question of doubling is a delicate one. In the first place, their appropriateness 

depends on the nature of the lines and the music itself (certain motifs will be more 

incisive on string instruments alone, even if there are few of them). It also depends 
on the concert hall. If you play a small orchestra in a large hall (such as the Opéra, 
for example), you may fear, not without reason, that the strings will sound thin, and 
doubling will be very useful. 


| am well aware that these reflections will undoubtedly be rather disconcerting, and 
that the reader will say to himself: "So, let's see, can't we say that a piece of music 
sounds good, regardless of the hall in which it is played?". 

| would reply that certain works are likely to sound good in all halls?: for this to be the 
case, the fullness of the music must be due more to the writing than to the 
instrumentation. The instrumentation must be sonorous, but without heaviness, and 
the execution must be simple (not bare or primitive, but without clutter, without 
complications). On the other hand, there are some very fine compositions, which can 
be said to be masterfully orchestrated, whose qualities can be lost in a hall that is too 
large. And others, made for large rooms, which will seem unbearable or at least too 
noisy in the concert hall of the Conservatoire. This marvellous hall at the 
Conservatoire gives Mozart's symphonies an incomparable brilliance; but Don Juan 
at the Opéra is not at its best, whereas Alceste is at its best there. This is why | 
cannot say in principle that it is always necessary to double the strings with 
woodwinds in the case of a small orchestra: but this kind of orchestration, often 
unnecessary for intimate halls, is almost necessary for the acoustics of large halls, 
especially if there are not many string players. 


1 | have already said that two clarinets (with a flute) will generally be very useful, more so than 2 flutes + 1 clarinet. The oboe is 
not indispensable, but its timbre is invaluable. Instead of 2 horns, you can have 1 horn and 1 saxophone. 
? The 2nd violins must double the 1st if the melody is to be strongly sustained, mf or f. 


3 For example, Carmen, or Le Médecin malgre lui, that little-known masterpiece. 
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Coming back to the Melody, in a small orchestra there is of course nothing to prevent 
it being played by a single instrument (flute, oboe, etc. or even solo violin, solo viola, 
solo cello). Mixtures, in unison, of timbres already studied (flute + oboe, for example) 
or in octaves (flute + bassoon, etc.) are also permissible - but only if they are in 
unison. ) are also acceptable - but it should be noted that the sound of the ensemble 
being, in principle, less considerate than with a large orchestra, the mixture of oboe + 
clarinet in unison, or clarinet + bassoon or bassoon + horn, may sound а little coarse 
in relation to the rest, if the character of the passage does not require a particularly 
rich mf or f. 


There is nothing special about melodies played in octaves (or 2 octaves apart). 
Woodwinds are particularly suited to this kind of writing, of which we find so many 
examples in the so-called "classical" symphonies, and the small orchestra lends itself 
very well to it. 

For the Strings, the unison of 1st violins + 2nd violins will already give a fairly solid 
sound; but if the 1st violins are written an octave higher than the 2nd, each part 
should be doubled (at least for f): V1 + flute (or oboe), V2 + clarinet. The unison of V1 
+ V2 + Altos sounds very full; it does not need to be doubled by Woodwinds. If the 
passage is in the form "Melody - Accompaniment - Bass", the melody of the unison 
V1 + V2 + Violas can be perfectly harmonised by the Woodwinds, but the Violas can 
also be mixed with the accompaniment parts, and the unison V1 + V2 can be 
doubled by some of the Woodwinds. In this way, the sonority of the whole is more 
blended (and perhaps less colourful). 


A melody in the medium range, played in unison by altos + cellos, generally comes 
out very well. If greater fullness is desired, this can be achieved by doubling: violas + 
cellos + 1 bassoon + 1 clarinet (or even 2 clarinets). You can also double the cellos 
(with or without violas) with a bassoon + a horn, in any tessitura. 

| have already mentioned the V1 (or V2) + cellos unison; the cellos (on the 
chanterelle) give a great deal of expressive intensity to the medium range of the 
violins; the volume and expressive accent are further increased by adding the oboe 
or English horn. All this is perfectly possible in a small orchestra. 
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4.2 The role of woodwinds in doubling a string melody 


(in the case of a small number of desks). Flute or Clarinet in the medium range can 
double Violins p without overpowering them; the effect is to soften and amplify the 
timbre. In the upper register, these instruments are more out of place and doubling is 
more suited to f violins; in this case it adds a great deal of body to the small number 
of violins, and the flute or clarinet timbre dominates. 

The Clarinet in the lower register is excellent with violins, or violas, or even cellos 
(without altering the "string" timbre). 

The English horn and especially the oboe add bite; this doubling never goes 
unnoticed, accentuating the expression. The rustic character of the oboe (especially 
in the lower register) is worth remembering. It is best suited to mf, f, ff. In the upper 
register, the English Horn! doubles violas (and even violins) very well, without being 
particularly dominant, and its use can be very useful. 

The bassoon's doubling role in the high register of the pp is similar to that of the flute 
in the medium or low register, however paradoxical this may seem. The bassoon's 
medium range is excellent for doubling violas or cellos. In the lower register, it can be 
used as a doubling for cellos, and sometimes even for the double bass, especially if it 
is played without cellos. 

The Horn in the treble, because of its timbre, is better suited to doubling the unison 
V1 (or V2) * violas, or V1 (or V2) * cellos, when playing f or ff. In the medium range, 
and especially if he plays more p than the strings, he complements them usefully. In 
the low register its use is similar to that of the bassoon, but it is rare to have it double 
the double bass, except for sustains and when playing p. (The bassoon blends better 
than the horn with the double bass in mf and f). The same applies especially to the 
trombone; however, in an ff the double basses + bassoon + trombone should be 
written in unison. 

As for the trumpet?, which is so useful for doubling the violins when there are many of 
them, it blends in less well when there are only 4 1st violins and 3 seconds. It can, 
however, underline f accents of the strings in the lower register; in a higher register, 
playing pp, it adds its brightness to the V1 + V2 unison. 


Finally, the piano is excellent for consolidating string or woodwind basses in any 
dynamic. The medium of the woodwinds (clarinets, flutes) blends very well with this 
instrument, as does the treble. But the medium range of the violins is always rather 
foreign to the doubling piano (except for pizzicato, of course) and this doubling 
seems to me to be better suited to the treble of the strings. 


As for the saxophone, it goes perfectly with the strings. We don't often try to write 
these doublings: violin * saxophone, violas * saxophone, etc., because we generally 
prefer the saxophone to play solo, so that its timbre stands out more. However, we 
have no problem with the saxophone doubling a string part. In this case, it plays a 
role similar to that of the clarinet, bassoon or horn in the case of the tenor (or alto, or 
even soprano) saxophone; and the sopranino saxophone doubles in the same 


1 In these orchestras, there is, at most, only one oboe, but he can also play the English horn. 


? And this also applies to the cornet. 
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character as the flute in the upper register, with a timbre intermediate between that of 
the flute and that of the oboe. 


The following table can be drawn up of all these doublings: 

Doubling of the Strings by the Woodwinds (in the case of a small orchestra) 
1) Violins: 

a. Unison with flutes: 


pp to mp mf to ff 
(above C the flute dominates) use in unison with the violins 
(or with the piccolo playing an 
octave above) 


here it's the piccolo that we'll 


the piccolo can be used to double the p or 


HERB зж занах duni pp violins. 
pu —— —— Above, it is suitable for more accented 
From: МЕЗЕ Ses p Sm nuances (of course, the doubling from G to 
(in unison with the violins) 


D is also suitable for mf and f). 
If the violins are doubled at the octave by flute or piccolo, the timbre of the 


latter dominates. V1 * 2 can be doubled by the flute (at the octave) up to high 


C, but the flute dominates considerably, at least from this note on: $= 
b. With oboe in unison: 


—_ = 


= 


асаад WEN з сша === ` ^ 


mf, f, or ff? At every dynamic The same applies up to 


this high G, but not pp 
from D or E. 


c. With clarinet in unison: 


= a 2 
ba— = = = 
5- pour toutes plutot ini serira nintat VT a IT a 
H Н + H 
At every dynamic mf, f, or ff Here, write V1 + 2 with 


the clarinet, whose 
sounds sometimes come 
out rather shrill. 


1 In his score for Création du Munde, Darius Milhaud uses the alto saxophone as an instrumental part to complement the string 
instruments. 


? The oboe can play pp, from low E, but it is quite logical to use its doubling in the register of its 1st octave, rather for sustained 
dynamics. 
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d. With bassoon or French horn in unison: 


In the high range of the 
horn, rather for f. Good 
especially if the violins play 


on the 4th string, whose 
= timbre blends better with 
ur 


that of the horn or 
bassoon. Possible p and 
even pp to G 


1) if the horn 
plays with the 
mute. 


Excellent 


—— 2) if the muted V1 
doubling,between: = 


+ 2 are doubled 
by the bassoon, 
or by the muted 
horn. 


2) Violas unisono: 


a. 


f. 


Viola + Flute’: very possible, especially p for the medium of the flute. 


Very possible up to = 

Viola + English horn: excellent, even on the treble, in all nuances and 
throughout the range of the English horn. Better than viola + oboe, 
which is still possible, however, especially for the low and medium 
range of the oboe. 

Alto + clarinet, as for the English horn. In the upper register, the clarinet 
dominates. 


. Alto+ bassoon: also very possible, and in all dynamics, between 


Q 


E 


xy 


Viola * horn: The same, but in the upper register the horn dominates - 
excellent doubling if the horn is muted (but the violas must not play too 
f, unless the horn is playing cuivre). 

Viola * saxophone: The same. 


3) Violas + violins: This unison can be doubled by the oboe, English horn, 
clarinet, bassoon or even the French horn. The flute in unison will be weak 


= 


(except in the treble, from =>) but excellent in octaves, sufficiently high. 
Note: The muted trumpet doubles the strings very well, as long as it is played 
in pp. With more accentuated dynamics, its timbre dominates and always 


1 Flute in the octave of the violas is an excellent doubling. 
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retains an aggressive character. This may be appropriate for certain motifs, a 
matter of discernment on the part of the composer. (I'm talking here about the 
ordinary mute used in symphony orchestras: the softer mutes | mentioned 
(jazz mutes) blend better with the strings and can be excellent for reinforcing 
the sound). 

4) Cellos: The best doubling, in the low register, and in all the dynamics, is that 


—— 
by Bass Clarinet in this range ~*>~ —— Above that, the Clarinet is used 


a 


instead. 

(From A to D, the cello on the 2nd string will blend better than on the 1st 
string). This doubling with the clarinet chalumeau is extremely useful if there 
are only a few cellos and if the bass is well sustained and well timbred. For 
ff's, fs (and even mf's), doubling in the lower register with the bassoon is the 


ЕЕЕ 
ideal solution, between === The bassoon can also double the 


cello up to the highest notes: = (The clarinet's lower notes are smaller 
than those of the bassoon; they have more bite. But in the highest register the 
bassoon blends better with the cello than the clarinet.) 


The English horn can overtake the cello in its entire range: === == 

(It blends better іп the medium and high notes). (The same goes for the oboe). 
In the low register, the horn is excellent for doubling cello sustains in all 
nuances, in open or stopped tones. It can also be used to double sustains or 
melodies in the horn's medium range, with a less mellow high tone. The 
flexibility of the saxophone means that it can double the cello in any tessitura, 
but for the engraved range the bass or baritone saxophone is preferred; for 
the medium range, the tenor or alto saxophone; for the high tones of the cello, 
the soprano saxophone or even the sopranino. The Flute can very well double 
the cello (especially if it is muted and plays on the 2nd string) in the low and 


medium tones, between = IE And | don't see any reason 


why it can't be used higher up, although the timbres won't blend as well then. - 
It is excellent, even in its medium range, in the octave of the cello, especially 
for p. The use of the cello in the 2nd string (with or without mute) may also be 
suitable for doubling the medium range of the clarinet, between 


A (The same applies to the doubling of the cello by the 


English horn or by the bassoon in this register). 

5) Double basses: We'll talk later about the possibility of doubling the double 
bass (with bassoon, contrabassoon, bass clarinet or contrabass clarinet), on 
the subject of bass orchestration. 
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4.3 Accompaniment 


4.3.1 


The chords, arpeggios and drums of the "accompaniment" are sometimes rather 
difficult to achieve with these small orchestras, if one wishes to keep a large enough 
number of instruments for the melody. The amount of sonority necessary for the 
accompaniment must be carefully judged according to the character of the melody, 
that of the accompaniment, and the general dynamics of the ensemble. In most 
cases, a fairly subdued sonority is acceptable. 

If itis a pp, violas * 2nd violins are quite sufficient against a 1st violin melody; there 
are even examples of: melody, V1 + V2 (in octaves), accompaniment: violas (cf. 
Mozart's Symphony in G minor). But if the melody is sustained (e.g. V1 * sax, or V1 
+ cornet), an accompaniment of 2 clarinets + flute or 2 clarinets + bassoon, or even 
clarinet + flute + V2 + violas, is not too much to ask." 

When the accompaniment is made up of sustains, it can be written for V2 + violas, or 
2 clarinets. This is, of course, when the melody is not very rich, and if there is only, 
for example, a mp or mf voice, or V1, or V1 + flute. The same applies to arpeggios or 
repeated notes. 


Good too, and very common: 1 horn (sustaining note), with pops \ playing pizzicato, 
or arco. This works very well with the voice, for moderate dynamics. Instead of a 
horn, 2 clarinets or 2 flutes are sometimes written. 

Note that some of the woodwinds can be used to complete string chords, as already 
mentioned. 

This can happen in these small orchestras. 

This is especially true of the Clarinet joining the violas and cellos (in the medium or 
low register), and for the Bassoon in the treble register, combined with Violins, or with 
violins and violas. 

Chords played by woodwinds 


Soft: 

1 flute (medium) + 2 clarinets, or 2 flutes + 1 clarinet 

2 clarinets + 1 bassoon 

1 flute + 1 clarinet + 1 bassoon (or + 1 French horn playing pp and the easiest notes) 
Medium: 

1 flute + 1 oboe (or English horn) + 2 clarinets (or +1 clarinet) 

1 English horn + 1 clarinet + 1 bassoon 

2 Clarinets + 1 oboe + 1 bassoon (heavier) 

2 clarinets + 1 French horn + 1 bassoon (full sound, which may not be heavy if the 
notes are well chosen) 

1 or 2 clarinets + 1 French horn + 1 oboe (also good, even better with English horn) 
FF: 

1 flute (high register) + 1 oboe + 2 clarinets + 1 bassoon + 1 French horn (+1 
trumpet) 


1 If strings and woodwinds are used in this way, there is no need for the strings to exactly double the woodwinds. 
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It is sometimes difficult to handle these woodwinds with a small orchestra. There is 
always a better blend with the oboe if the chord is in the upper register; but the oboe 
can blend quite well with the clarinets in the middle register. 


w: 


Between mf and ff Between mf and ff 


de pà mf de pp à mp ou même mf i de Pp a mp 


СГ Р Sou 
for a f, write the for f or ff; write the for mf, f or ff, the | mf with English 
bassoon weaker than | flute a little weak flute is weaker horn 
the rest 


de mf à f 
possible mp if the instruments 
correctly interpret the dynamics 


Soft too: 
(very soft with bass clarinet) 
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4.4 Basses 


Normally, it is cello * double basses in octaves, and without the need (except when 
playing ff) to double with bassoon. 

If the cellos are playing a melody, or accompanying the violas, the double bass alone 
will generally be weak and sound unclear; this is when it can be doubled by the 
bassoon, sometimes even by bassoon * piano (excellent especially in recordings). 
The Pizzicato of the double bass stand out much better than you might think; if you 
are afraid that they will not be heard enough, you will have to double it with the 
staccato notes of the bassoon, or by Timpani playing pp, for example: 


timb 


or 


С.В. pizz. 
notes ccriles (tons reels 8952) 


In small orchestras with one or two horns, they produce excellent basses (from pp to 
p) with a wide, beautiful sound (especially in sustaining notes). And even the 
Trombone can be very useful when played softly. 


As for the ff, use all the instruments available, combining the bassoon, trombone, and 
double bass, to which the piano and even the horn can be added. 


1 Particularly in the case of recorded music. 
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4.5 Replacements 


These small orchestras do not always have all the instruments they need. It may be 
useful to note in which cases the missing instruments can be made up without too 
much damage. 


The Flute can easily be replaced by the Clarinet (and - see below - by the 
Saxophone) between these notes: 
a et méme = 


And also by the bassoon (playing pp) between these notes: 
et méme — 


however, by playing mp, between: | 
is much more reminiscent of that of the flute). 


(but the timbre of the trumpet pp 


The Clarinet can be replaced by a Saxophone (soprano for the treble, alto for the 
medium, tenor for the bass) or vice versa. 


The Bassoon and Horn! can also be replaced by the Saxophone. 


The low trumpet can be replaced by the flute, between these notes: 


The oboe will be replaced by the solo violin; the English horn by the solo viola or solo 
cello (and vice versa). 

The Flute, and especially the piccolo, will be replaced (depending on their register) 
by harmonics of Violins, Violas, or Cellos. 

The medium range of the Clarinet or the high range of the Bassoon playing pp will be 
replaced by harmonics from the Double Bass or even the Cello. 


1 The Horn can replace the Bassoon, and vice versa. The treble of the Bassoon could be replaced by the horn with mute. The 
muted Trumpet can, at a pinch, replace oboe or English Horn accents. And if it is a soft mute, it will even replace Oboe or 


English Horn melodies. 
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4.6 Usage of saxophones in a small orchestra! 


It is a great asset (especially for the alto saxophone). It can replace the flute in the 
medium range, and even better the Clarinet (until =) as well as the 


bassoon and the horn (even when playing f) between . = (notes réelies) 


It ties the tones together and gives them body. 
It blends with everything: with a woodwind chord, but also with a string chord?, mainly 


е = 


(notes réelles) 


in its medium range, i.e. (for the Alto Saxophone) between 


Playing chords: excellent with bassoon and horn; likewise with bassoon and clarinet, 
with clarinet and English horn; also very possible with 2 clarinets, with clarinet and 
flute; even with clarinet and oboe. It should be noted that the Saxophone has much 
more sonority and volume than the Clarinet, and that consequently it is not a bad 
idea to attenuate its dynamics when replacing it, especially when it is accompanied 
by a very small number of string instruments. 


1 All this would also apply to the normal orchestra. 


? Darius Milhaud wrote it in place of a viola in his ballet La Création du Munde, as | have already mentioned. 
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4.7 Usage of piano in a small orchestra 


It is often used to fill in the gaps, in which case it is used to double the entire 
performance, as in the execution of the Classical Symphonies by a group (varying 
according to the session) of 'amateur' musicians. This is not a very good system; the 
sound of the whole becomes monotonous and without relief. 

It is even less advisable to use this instrument to complete harmonies in the absence 
of certain absent players! Except in very rare cases (chords or counterpoints on 
clarinets or flutes), the piano should not be relied upon to fulfil this role properly, 
anymore (as | have already said) than it is to provide the figured basso continuo in 
early works (it is not the anachronism that bothers me, it is the sound, for the 
harpsichord or organ blend much better with the orchestra). 

But the piano can be very useful in orchestrations for a small number of instruments: 
it reinforces the basses very well (if the double bass is alone in the lower part, it 
would be a good idea to double it with the piano, especially in the extreme low 
register: it clarifies the attack and gives a certain transparency, not without increasing 
the sonority to some extent). It can also reinforce melodic motifs - fast passages, 
woodwind "rockets", etc. - or interweave arpeggios. It can also support horn or brass 
chords, either in sustains or in tremolos; finally, it can double woodwind attacks (in 
staccato notes) or pizzicatos. 

In short, refer to what we said earlier about writing for the piano in a normal 
orchestra; there are not many changes to be made to adapt it to the case of small 
orchestras. 

Let us conclude our advice on small orchestras with a few examples of f, which are 
always more difficult to perform well with these small formations. 


Various arrangements for f with a small number of Woodwinds and Brass (With or 


without Strings, and in any case assuming a small number of string players). 
ORB — fl. mc 


„ШОО ЕЕ шс шш —— 


This chord is made up of A E C£ for the brass (the horn is part of the brass group 
here) and an octave below the E C# for the saxophone and clarinet. In addition, A 
and E for the flute and A for the oboe. 


to this 
grouping 
we can 
add: 


avec 
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(Bass clarinet with 1st bassoon for the 2 1st times). 


Finale of the 1st of the French Sonatas 
(Violins in double stops and very firmly). 
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Ch. Koechlin 


1^ Brass sustains, horns, bassoons, accented by the piano, rhythm on the timpani, 
unison line by the strings. 

2° In the crescendo of bars 3,4,5, the strings are in the low (or medium) register; 
above them, the horns, trumpets, and woodwinds (flute, clarinet), oboe with strings. 


The most difficult thing, when you only have a small orchestra at your disposal, is to 
be able to set off the themes, solidly, in a piece of fairly rich polyphonic writing. As 
Saint-Saéns said, "you can never have enough instruments", especially in this case. 
In this case, you have to reserve the most prominent sonorities, and only use them 
when you need them. This is the case for the horns, then the trumpets, in the 
following passage from the Finale of a Sonatina whose orchestra consists of 2 flutes, 
2 oboes, 1 clarinet, 1 bass clarinet, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, harp, piano, 
drums and string instruments (a small number of cn: 


c= ue = = — et ичиш ee DA анана 
М а, 


mE РЕ Эз 


SS 01—17 
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А. + Ve. 
Ф cl. + 2d cor 


Finale of the 2" of the French Sonatas 


The main theme of the piece appears here in the flutes, then in the horns, then in the 
trumpets (2, with 1st horn). This theme also appears in contrary movement in the 
strings (1st and 2nd bars) with a vigorous sonority, then (bars 4 and 5) in the violas 
and cellos, doubled by a horn and a clarinet, which is not too much, given the 
strength of the trumpets for the theme in various movements, and that of the violins, 
flutes and piano for the high arpeggios, whose role is important here. In the first 3 
bars there are sustains (horns, clarinet) to form the background of the harmony. Then 
(bars 4 and 5) there is contrapuntal writing without sustains, a more stripped-down 
sonority; the movement of the parts is enough to give a sufficient impression of 
fullness, even though this fullness does not exist in physical terms. 
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Among contemporary works written with Woodwinds in pairs, most are intended for 
an average number of string sections, i.e. 4 to 5 1st Violin sections, 3 to 4 2nd Violin 
sections etc. The previous Sonatinas were conceived for 3 to 4 1st Violin sections, 2 
to 3 2nd Violin sections, and so on. Exceptionally, Richard Strauss uses a small 
number of string instruments, with Woodwinds in pairs, Horns, and Brass; moreover, 
he often uses doublings between Woodwinds and Strings (I have already quoted a 
passage where the Oboe is in unison with the solo Violin, and the Clarinet in unison 
with the solo Viola). This is the score of Le Bourgeois gentilhomme, and that of 
Ariane à Naxos, which follows on from it. Here is an example: 


R. Strauss 

Le Bourgeois. 
Gentilhomme 
(page 31) 
(Composition of 
the orchestra: 4 
violins, 4 violas, 
4 cellos, 2 
double basses, 
2 woodwinds, 2 
horns, 1 
trumpet, 1 
trombone, 1 
piano, timpani). 
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ie o. ----—--- 


8ё-------, 


2 picc. 


i 
lip 


[S 


with woodwinds, horns, 


and brass: 
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5 Orchestras with woodwinds by 2 or 3 


Most of the examples given in this book correspond to these orchestras: 
Haydn's or Mozart's orchestra: 


T 
2 flutes (usually just 1) 6 to 8 1? violins 


2 oboes or 2 clarinets 2 horns 4 to 6 2™ violins 
(rarely both) 2 trumpets 3 to 5 violas 
А Тітрапі 3 to 4 cellos 


2 bassoons 2 or 3 double basses 


In total 29 to 37 musicians 


Fuller orchestra, with woodwinds by 2: 
8 to 10 1* Violins 


2 Flutes 2 Horns шы 
2 Oboes 2 Trumpets Percussion (1 or 2) : : : 7 оше 
2 Clarinets Harp Timpani оо Violas 

i 4 to 5 Cellos 
2 Bassoons Piano 


3 Double basses 
In total 42 to 49 musicians 


But for Beethoven's symphonies, the number of string instruments is generally 
increased according to the intensity and power of sound that some of his ideas 
require. Perhaps this is not so necessary, especially for the Pastorale, as it is for 
Symphonies Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 8. A large "Quartet" seems more appropriate for the 
Eroica Symphony, the C minor, the Symphony in A, and the 9th. There are 
trombones in the Symphony in C minor (finale) and in the 9th (finale); and three 
horns in the Eroica Symphony (two trombones in the storm and the Pastorale finale). 


Woodwinds by 3: 


1 piccolo 

2 flutes 

2 oboes percussion (2 

1 English horn 4 horns musicians) 12 to 16 1*' violins 
2 clarinets 2 or 3 trumpets timpani 10 to 14 2" violins 
1 bass clarinet (sometimes 4) 1 or 2 Harps 8 to 12 violas 

(or 1 Eb clarinet, 3 trombones piano 6 to 10 cellos 

but rarer) 1 tuba (and sometimes 4 to 8 double 

2 bassoons celesta) basses 

1 contrabassoon possibly organ 

Sometimes + 1 

saxophone 


In total 67 to 92 musicians 


Sometimes you have to write variants to move from Woodwinds by 3 to Woodwinds 
by 2. Remember the following equivalents: 
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instead of 3 horns = 2 horns +1 bassoon or 1 horn + 2 bassoon. 


instead of 4 horns = 2 horns + 2 bassoons or (less good) 2 horns + 1 bassoon + 1 


clarinet 


instead of 3 flutes = 2 flutes + 1 clarinet or 1 flute + 2 clarinet (depending on register, 
this replacement is especially good in the midrange and P, but possible even in the 


treble). 


instead of 3 flutes in the low register = 2 flutes + 1 trumpet (pp) is very possible 


fl. 


í E 


instead of 3 trumpets = 2 trumpets + 1 trombone 


There is nothing in particular to say about the writing of woodwinds by 2s or 3s that 


we have not already said in Chapter Ill. 


l've also signalised an intermediary formation that is sometimes encountered; it's 


excellent: 
1 piccolo 
2 flutes 
2 oboes 
2 clarinets 
1 bass clarinet 
2 bassoons 


2 or 4 horns 
2 trumpets 
3 trombones 


In total 47 to 62 musicians 
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Percussion 
Timpani 

1 Harp 
Piano 


8 to 12 1* violins 
6 to 10 2" violins 
5 to 7 violas 

4 to 6 cellos 

3 to 4 double 
basses 
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6 Big orchestras 


Big orchestras with woodwinds by 4, 6 horns, etc... 
The formation is as follows: 


4, 6 or 8 horns 

4 trumpets 

3 or 4 (or 5) 
2 piccolos trombones 

(of which 1 or 2 Percussion (3 
eor Mies bass trombones musicians) 
3 oboes | . . 16 to 20 1° violins 

| or 1 bass Timpani puts 
1 English horn 14 to 18 2" violins 
В trombone, 1 2 or 4 Harps | 
1 Eb clarinet г 12 to 16 violas 
: contrabass piano 
2 clarinets | 10 to 12 cellos 
trombone) (celesta with 
1 bass clarinet Ў 8 to 10 double 
аана 1 or 2 tubas percussion basso 
T-contrabasspon Or also possible: section) 
VOLO Saxcunoncs 2 Wagner tubas organ 
P 2 bass Wagner 

tubas 

1 contrabass 

Wagner tuba 


In total 98 to 129 musicians 


This number of performers is rarely exceeded." In any case, it corresponds to fairly 
large venues (Chátelet, Salle Pleyel, Théátre des Champs-Elysées, Salle du Palais 
de Chaillot, etc.). Above all, the character or development of the works must motivate 
this format. But sometimes it is really necessary to have 4 Woodwinds, with at least 6 
Horns and 4 Trombones. In the writing and distribution of notes for Woodwinds and 
Brass, there is often a doubling, in accordance with the general principles of balance 
(of which we have spoken more than once) between Trumpet and Horns, Horns and 
Woodwinds, and so on. 

Several examples of the use of these large orchestras can be found in chapter IV 
(see ff). 


1 The orchestra written by Strawinsky for The Rite of Spring is even larger, comprising 5 flutes (including 1 piccolo and 1 flute in 
G), 4 oboe, 1 English horn, 5 clarinets (including 1 Eb clarinet and 2 bass clarinets), 3 bassoons, 1 contrabassoon, 6 horns, 5 


trumpets (including a piccolo trumpet in D), 8 tenor trombones, 4 Wagner tuba, percussion, and strings. 
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7 Various special formations 


In some cases, to obtain a very powerful sound without increasing the number of 
musicians, more woodwind and brass instruments are used, with fewer string 
instruments. It is a sort of intermediary between the normal symphony orchestra and 
the wind orchestra. For a work intended to be recorded, and reproduced as 
sonorously as possible at the Fétes de la lumiére of the 1937 Exhibition! we adopted 
the following line-up: 


6 saxophones (1 
cols soprano, 2 altos, 1 
p tenor, 1 baritone, 1 à 
2 flutes (or 4 percussion 
bass) TUS 
flutes) Б omis (cymbals, bass 6 1% violins 
1 oboe or English drum...) 4 2"4 violins 
5 trumpets ; . | 
һогп 4 timpani 2 violas 
А | 4 trombones (of 
2 clarinets in Bb І 1 harp 2 cellos 
| . which 1 bass ; 
2 clarinets in A piano 4 double basses 
г trombone) 
1 bass clarinet itiba ondes martenot 
aceon 1 contrabass tuba 
in Bb 


This orchestra (which was the one used for the symphonic poem Les Eaux Vives) 
was intended to give, at the end of the piece, some very considerable sonorities, 
which were obtained by the use of numerous brass instruments and the Ondes 
Martenot, as well as the rest of the orchestra. As the work was being recorded, the 
string instruments could be brought closer to the 'microphone', so that the balance 
was Satisfactory, with the quartet few in number (by desks: 3, 2, 1, 1, 2). In this way, 
it was possible (with the same total number of instruments) to increase the number of 
woodwinds, brass, and saxophones. Here are a few examples of how this orchestra 
was used: 


Ch. 
Koechlin 


Les Eaux 
Vives 


1 transmitted in the open air by loudspeakers. 
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Flute, accompanied by Clarinet and Saxophone: 
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Finally, for an ff with sustaining horns and saxophones, it is necessary to increase 
the number of woodwinds playing the sixteenth-note motif. 
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Some passages, orchestrated mainly with strings, remained very soft. 


As for the orchestra entrusted with the performance of the various pieces written by a 
"team" of composers for Romain Rolland's "14 Juillet", it was also based on Brass, 
Horns, Saxophones, and the usual Woodwinds. It consisted of: 


2 alto saxophones 
2 piccolos 2 tenor saxophones 
4 flutes 2 baritone saxophones 4 double basses 
4 oboes 6 horns in F percussion 
2 clarinets in Eb 6 trumpets 4 timpani 
6 clarinets in Bb 4 trombones (of which 1 Choir (SATB) 
4 bassoons bass trombone) 
2 contrabassoons 1 tuba 
1 contrabass tuba in Bb 


In short, the ensemble was quite similar to that of the wind band, except that the 
saxhorns were not represented, while the flutes, oboes and bassoons were more 
important than in the wind band. We might cite the following passages: 


Soprani + 17" Contralti 


Chœur 


1trp. Lg 
* 2«l. 


Ch. 
Koechlin 
Le 14 


Juillet 


Ending of 
the 2nd 
act 


3 согз ù — лы : р T y T 
+ ltrp s P legg. 


p tuba +tuba CB. 
® + зах. baryton 
2 trb. + 4 fag. trbà2|/ | y < ad f _ 
€———— ТР ж = = 


Еран 
CPT 


T 
=== tan 
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FF with lots of woodwinds: 
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Li . ber.té 
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С.В. à cordes 


JS arco 
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FF with choir: 
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The sound is inevitably a little muddled, with the F of the choir against the E4 of the 
orchestra. The 4 oboes are supported by the two clarinets, and in the upper octave 
by the small flutes and in the lower octave by the saxophones. All in all, this should 
give the impression of a tumultuous melee (the crowd leaving for the Bastille), 
leading to the next FFF. 

FFF with choir: 


Liberté ! 
Av ~ J————— d и a 
oS a a a —m 
ee: —————— 
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A рісс. a 3 WIES won КУ e 
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The Tuba mirum from Berlioz's Requiem was written for an even larger orchestra. 
We know that this magician of sonorities (both ppp and fff) had arranged 4 brass 
orchestras at the "four cardinal points" of the hall, responding to each other and 
sending their sovereign fanfares through space. The effect (when the piece is 
performed with all the instruments written by Berlioz and in accordance with this 


arrangement) is truly formidable. 


Here are the details of this orchestration, for the final bars of this episode: 


1% orchestre 


24 orchestre 


2 UED, egés-.. oo eo es +2 autres trb. айч . 


a a a oe a a So 


3* orchestre [ts b 


div. 
deux #6a_____.._1 


4" orchestre 


Douze cors 


(4 à chaque partie) R= аё aa d aa е = ї [RR = 


8 Bassons = 
==> 


а 4 св =. 
VIL VI 
TEE 4:2 
А.Р УП 
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=> 
2—2 

ісі le tonnerre 

des timbales 
E A 


H. 
Berlioz 


Requiem 


(Tuba 
mirum) 
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As for the roll of the timpani, which then dominates all human sonority, it is made by 
eight pairs of timpani, which in truth do not all play at the same time, but with five or 
six of them it is already a ff that covers all the rest of the orchestra. The large number 
of timpani was necessary for the changes in harmony, which gives the following 


sequences: 


de 
2 2% paire de timb. 2 12 paire 


et il y a aussi Р 


7? paire 
3? paire sans tremolo 


We should also mention a ff with an orchestra of many instruments: 
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8 Chord writing with various orchestras 


It may be of some interest to compare different ways of producing a given chord with 
woodwinds, depending on whether a large or small orchestra is used. Here are some 
examples: 


Sextet 


| : 1 à Double wind 
Woodwind quartet Quintet (5 woodwinds * quintet? 
(quartet + horn) horn) (8 ww + 2 horns) 


Double wind Woodwinds a2 Woodwinds a3 + Woodwinds a3 
quintet? 2 horns, 2 trumpets 2 horns 4 horns, 3 trumpets 
(8 ww + 2 horns) | (= 12 instruments) | (= 14 instruments) | (= 20 instruments) 


1 The bassoon's G is less prominent than the horn's would be, but the horn's C gives a good bass. 
? Horns in octaves and bassoons in sixths blend very well. 


3 Stronger tone than the previous one: horn on G more sonorous than the clarinet; flute more prominent in this high tessitura. 
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(2 а chaque note) 
d 40b.+4cl. (unisso 


z= nn 
ri — 394-034 5 ——H3 


Woodwinds 
a4 
(without 
horns) 
16 
instruments 


Woodwinds 
a4 
+4 horns 


20 
instruments 
(full sound 
but less 
clear than 
the previous 
one) 


2 ns 
29 — рус 
EE —— ———IL—— a eter) 


COLTS 


‚тет = 


on écrirait 
chaque fire aussi 


Woodwinds a4 26 25 instruments 
+4 horns, 2 instruments f or ff 
trumpets’, 3 mf to ff 

trombones, 1 bass | Because of 
trombone the flutes it 

25 instruments will never 

mf to ff really be p. 
Because of the 
flutes it will never 
really be p. 


On the next pages are various other arrangements of the C major chord for 
woodwinds (with or without horns and trumpets). 


1 Trumpet more luminous and with a softer G E 
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8.1 Woodwinds a2 


Very common: 


The same applies: 
"D „. Or also: п. 4 


(cf. Chabrier, Pierne, etc.) 


m € mum = . cl. 
Rather less G on the 2nd 
blended flute is a little 

weak 


With horns and trumpets: 


T T fag. ou cor 
pp or p pp to mf For every dynamic, 
but not really p, thanks to the flute 


~ cor 


(id.) (possible p) 
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8.2 Woodwinds a3 


n. j п. А 


$ zo 
| en 


cl. i cl 
Not really homogeneous More blended very possible; transparent 
sounding (clarinet is a little oboes 


pale 
in this register) 


L ob. „| р 3 сога 
í B ғ E 


Р c. fag. 
possible (heavier better This chord, in Saint-Saéns' work, is 
than the next one) (Saint - Saéns, completed with a piccolo an octave 
Symphony with above the 1st flute 


organ) 


The C blends well with the 


the weak G of the flute is flutes. 


reinforced by the clarinet Good bass, and fairly 


transparent arrangement. 


Less common because oboes are 
below clarinets, but by no means G in the mid-register of the flute is 
impossible, especially for an f. Good reinforced by the clarinet. 

bass from the oboe. 


With horns and trumpets: (between mf and ff) 
Я =fl. 3 


p ltrp.(oulcor) 


Solid, full (you The Trumpet has 
can double a stronger 
Trumpet by Horn) | character 


1 A number of composers use the oboe below the clarinet in their f writing. It is perhaps a little less melodic, 


but with brass and strings it doesn't matter. 
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8.3 Woodwinds a4 


SEE] р SS E dE SS Е 


| —— — —H4 m mea Ra | eee eR е E Á #2 
p 4cors 


(un peu plus lourd) 
3 trb. 


3* fag. Г ғаға 2 
ои tuba 


This is slightly 
heavier 


Or trumpets a2 оп | Trombones: 2 for 
the low G each note 


For the pp, keep only 4 flutes, 2 

seen sin clarinets and 2 bassoons, in octaves, 
without the contrabassoon. 

For the p, keep 4 flutes, 3 oboes, 4 
clarinets, and have an English horn 
for low C; 2 bassoons in octaves, and 
the contrabassoon. 


8.4 With 2 clarinets, 2 flutes, 1 oboe, 1 bassoon 
"E | fl. j 4 


Z 
7 masss nia TN 
= ош O ee ААА 
oS Oe oor 
D Б р г: 


T fag. (ou sol) 
(de mf à O) (id.) (1d.) 


(de pp à mp) : (de pp à mp) 


Peera GS 
for the f; G on the | pp to mp | pporp 


flute is a little weak 
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8.5 Wind quartet (with or without trumpet or French horn) 


Homogeneity is more difficult to achieve, especially if you don't use the treble 
(sometimes you have to write cor anglais instead of oboe, to get a more blended 
sound with the flute and clarinet in the middle register). 


g zi 
аир 
ST 


fag.ou cor ou cor (un peu trop : У T Д ; > fag. 
ou tromp. pp en dehors ) 


(de p à у) (id) °з tromp. pp, possible (de pp à f) (de pa f) (id.) (1a.) 
Bassoon is a bit pale 
Or use the horn, 
which is a bit in the 
background 
Or the trumpet 


playing pp 


Easier to write in a lower key, because of the bassoon. 


Sounds 
== well if the 
pl fas. oboe | | 
Or even pp plays a E and C on the 
melody clarinet more 
resonant than G, 
and G on the 


bassoon can 
remain very soft). 


Also possible With mutes 
playing ppp 
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8.6 Woodwind trio (1 flute, 1 clarinet and 1 oboe, English horn, or bassoon) 


In the upper register, this works out quite well. 
For the medium range, use the English horn; and to match the low tones of the flute, 
the bassoon will be preferable. 


^n. 


(prutòt que = == 


(ае p à Ду) (de mp а ду) (de p à цу) fatu 
beyond mf, the 
clarinet and English 
horn take 
precedence over the 
flute. 


жии 


M EES  —————— = = EEE OOO T 
2 OE oo O_O ЕЕ 


с.а. ou fag. » М Е pg fag. ou сі. 2 cl. 
cl ou fag. б fag. 
(de pp à mp) (pp ou p) (id.) (1a.) (moins homogene 

Less homogeneous, 
pp is more difficult 


for the bassoon 


j fag. | 


cl. 


fag 


ГЕСЕ 


Less Difficult to play рр. ` Very good Excellent with horn 
homogeneous, | thanks to the (between mp and stopped or even 
Easier to play | bassoon. pp) muted pp. 

pp 
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9 Wind band 


These orchestras generally comprise the following groups: 

(1) The "SMALL WIND BAND" Flutes, Oboes, Bassoons, sometimes also 2 or 4 
Horns. This group is weaker than the others and is used more for colour effects. If we 
wanted it to be balanced with the rest, we would need at least 6 to 8 flutes, 4 to 6 
oboes and several bassoons. But it is customary to confine oneself to giving it a very 
secondary role. 

(2) The CLARINETS and SAXOPHONES, which replace the strings in the symphony 
orchestra. 

(3) The SAXHORNS of various tessituras, which play the same role as the 
Woodwinds in the symphony orchestra. 

(4) The CLEAR BRASS (Trumpets, Cornets, Trombones) whose role is the same as 
in the symphonic orchestra. 

(5) ADDITIONAL INSTRUMENTS: Double Bass Strings, Harps, Drums. 


When it is not a question of transcribing a symphonic piece, we often proceed by 
doubling, the chords of each of the groups 1, 2 and 3 being more or less complete. 
The result is a full, round sound, albeit somewhat uniform. The advantage lies mainly 
in the greater ease of execution, because if some instruments are missing, or cannot 
play their part (due to lack of technique), those of another group make up for it. The 
disadvantage lies in the lack of colour and relief caused by such an orchestration - 
traditional, of course, and above all more practical for an amateur orchestra - but one 
would like to see some variety. The light brass does not play throughout the piece; it 
is better to reserve it for the most prominent passages. They are relied on to add 
sparkle. The effect of the Saxhorns, which are like the Woodwinds in a symphony 
orchestra, is to enhance the overall sonority without weighing it down. In short, they 
are easier to handle (because of the homogeneity of the group) than the woodwinds 
of the symphony orchestra; and it is these Saxhorns that give wind bands the 
magnificent fullness that the acoustics of the open air enhance even further. 

In the transcriptions of "classical" pieces, made by excellent orchestrators for these 
wind bands, there is more diversity. The resources of each group are used, often 
without doubling each other. Some of these transcriptions show great skill. 

Modern works by Saint-Saéns, Bizet and even Ravel have been arranged in this 
way, without in the least having been 'betrayed' by those who interpreted them. 
Unfortunately, space does not allow us to go into detail about these arrangements. 
We can only advise students to become acquainted with them when they are 
available in libraries such as that of the Conservatoire, or when they are published. 
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First, here are a few more details on the structure! and functioning of each of the 


groups that make up the wind band: 


1* group: small wind band 


1 or 2 piccolos (Db) 

2 large flutes (more would be better!) 

2 oboes (same remark) 

2 or 4 Bassoons 

Possibly a contrabassoon, or rather a 
Contrabass Sarrusophone 

2 or 4 Horns (I'm deliberately separating 
the Horns from the Brass). They are 
excellent as solos (unisons of 2 or 4) or 
with 4 parts, or supporting the 
instruments that replace the Strings, 
Clarinets and Saxophones. 


Now that many modern symphonic works are being transcribed, the colourful "small 
wind band" is all the more useful.? All the more reason to wish for more of it. Certain 
delicate woodwind effects (flute, bassoon, oboe, and horn solos) are charming and 
can be heard, even in the open air, as long as it is not from too far away and the 
listeners remain silent. The solo oboe even reaches the ear, but a little thinly; it must 
be in its proper place and the phrase must remain lyrical. But in any case, we would 
prefer there to be more instruments for this 'small wind band'. 


1 The following indications correspond to average orchestras. There are "small wind bands" with a smaller number of 


instruments, and sometimes even larger ones. 


? |t is best suited to light, expressive lines, - to solo melodies accompanied with discretion. 
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2nd group: replaces the symphony orchestra's STRINGS. 


(Quite rarely) 2 piccolo Clarinet Ab high 
2 Eb Clarinets (just a few) 

8 1% Bb clarinets 

6 2" Bb clarinets 

4 3"! Bb clarinets 

(Sometimes 1 or 2 alto-clarinets, 2 bass 
clarinets and 1 contrabass clarinet) 

2 soprano saxophones 

2 alto saxophones 

2 tenor saxophones 

1 or 2 baritone saxophones 

1 bass saxophone 

(Sarrusophones are sometimes added, 
instruments with a vigorous, full-bodied 
sound, which sound very good in the 
open air; the orchestra's treble could 
also be strengthened by 2 sopranino 
saxophones, which would join the small 
clarinets, whose number seems to me to 
be really too small.) 


1% clarinets = 1° violins (with Eb 
clarinets, sopranino saxophones and 
soprano saxophones) (Saxophones are 
considered more powerful than 
Clarinets) 

2" clarinets = 2" violins (and soprano 
saxophones perhaps, or even alto 
saxophones) 

3 clarinets and alto/tenor saxophones 
= Violas 

Alto clarinets = viola or cello 

Bass clarinet and baritone/tenor 
saxophone = cello 

Bass saxophone and contrabass 
sarrusophone = Double basses 


The sounds of this group give in the open air a perfect illusion of string instruments." 
One Saxophone is equivalent to 3 Clarinets, as is one Sarrusophone. Unfortunately, 
Clarinets in Bb cannot be relied upon to replace Violins for high-pitched passages, 


which in these harmony orchestras hardly rise above * «ete réeiie) , 

Eb clarinets, flutes and piccolo flutes must be used. This is why we would like to see 
several Flutes and at least 2 more Eb Clarinets added. 

This group is excellent for background textures but also for solid melodies, thanks to 


the Clarinets in the Clarion register. 


3" group: this replaces the woodwinds 
in a symphonic orchestra 


2 piccolo flugelhorns (Eb) 

4 to 6 flugelhorns (Bb) 

4 alto saxhorns (Eb) 

2 baritone saxhorns (Bb) 

4 to 6 bass saxhorns (Bb) 

2 contrabass saxhorns (in Eb) 

1 or 2 contrabass saxhorns (in Bb) 


These Saxhorns, whose timbre? is fairly neutral, form a very homogeneous group, 
and are easy to handle. But sometimes, when transcribing a symphonic piece, it is 


1 Even when playing pizzicato 


? Soft, broad, full tones, which can give the impression of strength, but without prominent brilliance. It corresponds to that of the 


woodwinds and horns of the symphony orchestra. 
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advisable to transpose certain woodwind features an octave above’, as even the 
small Flugelhorns hardly rise above the C (real ИҚ = 


Flugelhorns are perfectly suited to soaring melodies, but they can also be used as 
backing instruments, with Altos, Baritones and Basses. The Baritones, although not 
higher than the Basses, serve as a transition between the latter and the Altos; they 
are useful for linking the sonority - the sounds of the Contrabasses come out full and 
without heaviness, they sound magnificent. 


4th group (the LIGHT brass). It plays exactly the same role as the instruments of the 
symphonic orchestra. Dazzling fanfares, energetic lines, and melodies. However, 
they should not be abused. Their effect is splendid; all the more reason to use them 
only when necessary. 

(sometimes: 2 small Trumpets in high E-flat) 

4 Trumpets in Bb 

4 Cornets, in B or C ? 

4 Trombones (sometimes 1 bass trombone) 


5th group: supplement: a few double basses, useful to spice up the attacks, and their 
pizzicato can be heard very well. Some harps, for colourful effects. Drums: drums, 
Snare drums, Cymbals, Triangles, Bass drums, and possibly timpani - Same role as 
in the symphonic orchestra. 

To sum up, a wind band composed in this way has an extremely large number of 
resources; they are far from being exhausted. Orchestration based on the principle of 
"everyone together" and the deplorable system of "by default" have major 
disadvantages. Most orchestrators today realise that there are better things to do. 
They need to know how to vary sonorities, set groups against each other, or combine 
them by giving them different parts; they need to make more use of solos and pure 
timbres (even if it means reinforcing them with the unison of several similar 
instruments, for example for a melody of 3 or 4 flugelhorns together). 

I'm a bit surprised to read in a teaching book that "this kind of orchestra has no 
cohesion". On the contrary, it seems to me that by relying on a background made up 
of Saxophones (doubled by 2nd Clarinets), with Altos Clarinets and Basses Clarinets, 
this background is very solid and combines perfectly with the melody of the 1st 
Clarinets. In addition, the low tones of ordinary Clarinets are excellent. It is only 
advisable not to unnecessarily increase the volume of this second group by doubling 
with Saxhorns (3rd group) and to add these only in cases where this doubling is 
really necessary? The fullness of the Clarinets + Saxophones + Sarrusophones 
really leaves nothing to be desired. Moreover, if need be, we can always write a few 
Saxhorns (and not the whole group) to support and amplify the Clarinets and 
Saxophones: just as, in the symphony orchestra, you would have Clarinets, Flutes, a 


1 l'Il come back to this issue in more detail later. 
? | have placed the horns in the 1st group, because of their special sonority and their particular colour. But, depending on the 
nuances and accentuation, they can also participate in the 3rd and 4th groups. 


3 The same could already be said for the symphony orchestra, with the woodwinds doubling the strings. 
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Horn, a Bassoon joining (playing sustaining or repeated notes) the string. In short, by 
drawing inspiration from the procedures of the symphony orchestra, and if we 
observe the correspondence between the 2nd group and the Strings, and between 
the 3rd group and the Woodwinds, we can solve the problem elegantly and without 
the slightest lack of cohesion." 


Notes on the transcription of symphonic pieces for wind band. The preceding 
indications constitute a guide; but they are subject, if necessary, to various 
modifications. First of all, it is necessary to consider the relative weakness of the 1st 
group: this must be remedied in the case of the f by employing, instead of the Oboe 
(or English horn) and the Bassoon, instruments more prominent than the Bassoon, 
and of a volume greater than that of the Oboe (or English horn.). These will be 
Saxophones and Sarrusophones; sometimes also Saxhorns to replace Bassoons 
(but Saxhorns have a timbre too different from that of the Oboe or the English horn 
for them to be able to replace them, at least in the case of solos). It is also possible to 
write 2 or 3 oboes in unison in the transcription, to match the solo in the original 
version. Exceptionally, a single oboe may not sound too harsh outdoors: 

for example, if the orchestra is playing under a pavilion, and it can be heard fairly 
close up, for very melodic passages, in the best register, accompanied by very gentle 
and simple harmonization (the Oboe solo must not, of course, come immediately 
after big sounds). 

Now, when we say that the woodwinds of the symphony orchestra are matched by 
the saxhorns of the wind band, we are thinking mainly of the intermediate 
(accompaniment) parts and the basses. As for the melody, the Flugelhorn or piccolo 
Flugelhorn may well replace the Clarinet of the original orchestration: but this 
depends on the range in which the Clarinet is written, for neither the Flugelhorn nor 
even the piccolo Flugelhorn reaches as high as the treble of Clarinets in Bb. 

So we are faced with rather great difficulties; here is why. 


If we can accept that the Clarinets and Saxophones perfectly replace the Strings in 
the symphonic version? which allows us to say: Clarinets and Saxophones in the 
wind band = Strings in the symphonic band, how can we transcribe to the wind band 
the original Clarinet ? (or flute, or oboe) melody too high for flugelhorn or even for 


piccolo flugelhorn (i.e. rising above cy 

All you have to do is get the same instruments to play it (flute in the wind band = flute 
in the original version; clarinet in the wind band = clarinet in the original version). 
Perfect! But whereas in the symphony orchestra a solo Clarinet stands out very well 
against a background of violins, in the wind band this background of violins will be 
played by Clarinets. And it is clear, then, that your solo Clarinet will not stand out as 
much, against this background of Clarinets. It might even be covered by these 


1 |t could even be argued that the wind band is more cohesive than the symphony orchestra, because the saxhorn group is 
obviously more homogeneous than the woodwind group, to which it corresponds. 

? All reservations must be made, however, for the treble of the Violins, which is not reached by the Clarinet in Bb and which we 
are obliged to entrust to Eb Clarinets, supported by flute and piccolo. 

3 The bass, medium and bugle of the Clarinet up to Bb (real note) can be played by a Saxhorn (piccolo Flugelhorn, Flugelhorn 


or Alto flugelhorn, depending on the register). 
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accompanying instruments when they have melodic parts and not simple sustains or 
repeated notes. (The same disadvantage applies if the solo is played by a flute). 
There are various solutions to this difficult problem. 

1) The orchestra can be trained to know how to play these accompaniment parts 
more p, so that a Flute or clarinet solo stays well out of the way above a fairly large 
number of Clarinets. But this will depend on the orchestras and the way the piece is 
written (the oboe comes out better, but as a solo it is very thin. The Sarrusophone 
soprano would be a better substitute). 

2) For these high notes, the Flute can also be transcribed by the Sopranino 
Saxophone, and the Clarinet by the Soprano Saxophone, which will stand out a little 
better against the ensemble of Clarinets. 

3) If in the original work there is no precise timbre indication for flute, oboe or clarinet, 
but only opposition of timbres between woodwinds and strings, it is possible to 
transpose to the lower octave and in this way replace flute by cornet, oboe by 
trumpet, clarinet by flugelhorn, although this will depend on the first performance, in 
which it will not always be possible to transpose to the octave the part of the solo 
instrument. 

We cannot go into all the details of these transcriptions, many of which (as | said 
earlier) were done with great skill by specialists in harmony music. 

Let us just give a few indications about the role and use, in wind bands, of Clarinets, 
Saxophones, Saxhorns, Cornets, and Trumpets. 


Use of clarinets in wind bands. 

"Solo": We have seen that the Clarinet solo on a background of Clarinets does not 
come out as well as the Clarinet (of the symphony orchestra) on the Strings of this 
symphony orchestra. It is therefore better to transcribe it for Alto Saxophone (or 
Soprano)! or Alto Saxhorn, or Flugelhorn. 

"Tutti": The role of the Clarinet ensemble is to replace the Strings: subject to the 
difficulty caused by the dull timbre of what is known as the "ungrateful series", notes 


written between = . Because of this, Bb clarinets are often used to 
compensate for the sound of small clarinets. 

Note this curious fact: clarinettists in harmony orchestras often play harshly and 
coarsely; yet this emission defect results in their timbre (in the open air) being more 
reminiscent of that of the strings. The imperfection here does no harm, on the 
contrary. 

Generally speaking, the solution appears logical: 

V1 = Eb Clarinet; V2 = Clarinet, Viola = alto Clarinet; Cello = bass clarinet; Double 
basses = Contrabass Clarinet is not practical 1) because of the "ungrateful series", 2) 
because of the limited number of Eb Clarinets and alto Clarinet. 

If only Clarinets were used, we could have the following distribution (to compensate 
for the disadvantage of the "ungrateful series"): 

V1 = 6 Eb Clarinets + 6 clarinets Bb 

V2 = 6 clarinets Bb- 4 alto clarinets 


1 Or even sopranino 


? Particularly military orchestras, and those made up of amateurs. 
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Violas = 4 Bb Clarinets + 2 alto clarinets + 2 bass clarinets 

Cellos = 5 bass clarinets + 3 contra-alto clarinets 

Double basses = 2 contra-alto clarinets + 8 contrabass clarinets. 

In general, however, there are not enough Eb Clarinets, Alto Clarinets, Contra-alto 
Clarinets or Contrabass Clarinets to make these "replacements". The practical 
solution is therefore to add Saxophones to the Clarinets: Soprano saxophone with Eb 
clarinets, Alto saxophone (and for the treble, Soprano Sax.) with Bb Clarinets, Tenor 
saxophones with alto clarinets, Baritone Sax. with Bass clarinets, Bass Sax. with 
contrabass clarinets. 


So we can conclude": 

1% violins? = Eb clarinet + 2/3" of the Bb clarinets (+ flutes + oboes + sopranino 
saxophones + soprano saxophones) 

2"9 violins = 1/3" of the Bb clarinets + soprano saxophones + alto saxophones 

Violas = tenor saxophones + alto clarinets 

Cellos = baritone saxophones + bass clarinets 

Double basses = Bass saxophone (+ contrabass saxophone) + contrabass clarinet (+ 
contra-alto clarinet 


Use of saxophones. In addition to the use of Saxophones with Clarinets to replace 
Strings (as we have just indicated), it is also acceptable: 

Sax. Soprano replaces the 2nd Flute (the 1st is strengthened) and preferably blends 
with the Clarinets in Eb. 

Alto Sax substitutes for the English Horn, or the Horn (in the upper register), and 
blends with the Clarinets in Bb or with the Alto Clarinets. 

Tenor saxophone supplements the Bassoon and is used with Alto Clarinets and Bass 
Clarinets. 

Baritone Saxophone supplements the Bassoon and joins the Bass Clarinets. 

Finally, in the lower register, the Saxophones would complement the Flute family 
quite well. 

The existence of the contrabass saxophone should not be forgotten, although it is 
rarely used. It can be very useful for deep basses, as it descends almost as low as 


. ef = — ЕЕЕ 
the contrabassoor?, range in real notes: #77: 


Role of saxhorns. In " Wind bands " they replace, in principle, the Woodwinds of 
symphonic orchestras. Sometimes they can also replace the horns. They are also 
used when choirs are transcribed to the wind orchestra; they are the instruments best 
suited to expressing the accents of an mf choir. The p's and pp's of the Choir would 
be better done by the Clarinet-Saxophone group, but real pp's can be obtained with 


1 This is only an approximate guideline. It goes without saying that for 2nd violins, violas and cellos written in the high register, 
we cannot confine ourselves to the instruments | have indicated here. 
? |t is often preferable to replace 1st violins with Clarinets, which are lighter and more agile. 


3 Remember that the contrabassoon and the Sarrusophone double bass in C descend to Bb. 


E V—— 


The contrabass clarinet in Bb made by Leblanc descends to its "C", i.e. like the contrabassoon, to this Bb 890425! (real note). 


The Bb contrabass sarrusophone descends a tone lower, to counter-Ab. 
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the Saxhorns (if written correctly, i.e. neither too high nor too low). The Saxhorns 
could also be used to double the Brass; the result would be great fullness, but the 
character of the Cornets, Trumpets and Trombones would be less pronounced, and 
in many cases, this should be avoided. 

Horns are replaced, depending on their register, by Alto, Baritone or Bass Saxhorns. 
Finally, Saxhorns are sometimes used to double Clarinets and Saxophones - this is a 
convenient procedure, "a restful one"; | have already mentioned its disadvantage 
(some monotony). It also weakens the character of the reed instruments. 
Nevertheless, it is often written in this way because it is considered more practical for 
incomplete harmonies composed by amateurs of varying skill. Needless to say, we 
regard this as a 'second best. 


Role of the cornets. In the symphony orchestra they are used mainly to blend 
sonorities (between horns and trumpets, in particular) or sometimes to play motifs for 
which their timbre is particularly suited (cf. Kermesse in Gounod's Faust). In the wind 
band they reinforce the trumpet parts; they can also play the flute, oboe, or clarinet 
parts, or reinforce these instruments when there is a risk of them (soloists) being 
covered by all the clarinets and saxophones. The agility of the Cornets allows them 
to play the role of solo woodwinds. In the ff, they can also be used to double the 
clarinets, either melodically or as accompaniment. Finally, when transcribing a choir, 
they can be joined with the Saxhorns, or used to translate passages for the Soprano 
or Alto singers; but perhaps it would be a little riskier to transcribe for solo Cornet a 
melodic phrase written originally for solo Soprano? 


Role of the trumpets. In general, it is the same as in the symphony orchestra. But 
this instrument can also translate the oboe parts of the original version, or the very 


incisive accents of the 2nd violins (particularly between == When playing 
gentle, the Trumpet will replace very well, in the same octave, a p or mp of solo 
Clarinets (from the symphonic orchestra), especially between - " 
а b 


It would also replace the solo flute, by transposing to the octave flüte trompette 


Role of the trombones. The same as in the symphony orchestra. They can also 
take over the bassoon parts, especially in the lower notes (from Eb to Bb); 
sometimes they would also replace the brass sounds of the horns (because, in the 
open air, the horns of the wind band come out less "brassy" than in a concert hall). 


Division of parts. It is customary in wind bands to write only 2 parts for each type of 
instrument, for example: 1st Clarinets, one part; 2nd Clarinets, one part. Similarly: 
Cornets, 2 parts only (whether there are 2, 3 or 4 to play). 

Exceptions made: 1) for Trombones, which because of their power (and to have 
complete chords) can be written in 3 or even 4 parts. 

2) to transcribe divisi violins, and especially when playing softly, it would then be 
possible to divide 1st Clarinets, or even 2nd Clarinets. 
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It is certain that this custom of writing with no more than 2 parts (notably by Cornets 
and Trumpets) could be infringed without damage to sonority, at least in certain 
cases. The wind orchestra, in this respect, is still at the stage where the symphony 
orchestra was when | don't know which composer was criticised for "dividing" the 
violas! But the instrumentalists would probably be disconcerted by these possible 
divisions; they would have a habit to get used to, not a routine to fight. Let us hope 
that one day this will be achieved, while recognising that it is not in the character of 


open-air music to make extreme divisions. 


The preceding indications can be summarised by this table of: 
Equivalences between the groups of the symphony orchestra and those of the 


wind band: 
Symphonic orchestra 
1% group: piccolo, flute, oboe, bassoon, 
contrabass sarrusophone 


Wind band 

1% group: idem, but to be reinforced, if 
possible, for the mf or f, with contrabass 
sarrusophone. 

Because of the open air: oboe, English 
horn, bassoon, contrabassoon can then 
be replaced by Sarrusophones, more f 
but less delicate in tone. 


2"? group: string instruments 
1*' violins 


2"d violins 


Violas 


Cellos 


Double basses 
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2"? group: clarinets and saxophones 
High register: piccolo, Eb clarinets, 
sopranino saxophone 

Normal register: piccolo clarinet, solo 
clarinet, 1% Bb clarinets, soprano 
saxophone, alto saxophone (sometimes 
oboe or trumpet) 

2" Bb clarinets, soprano saxophone, 
alto clarinet, alto saxophone 

Alto saxophone, tenor saxophone, Alto 
clarinet 

(high register: Bb clarinet, soprano 
saxophone) 

Bass clarinet, sometimes bassoon, 
tenor saxophone, baritone saxophone, 
bass saxophone, bass sarrusophone 
(high register: alto saxophone, alto 
clarinet, Bb clarinet) 

Bass clarinet, bassoon, contrabassoon, 
bass saxophone, contrabass 
sarrusophone, double bass 
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3 group: woodwinds 


3" group: saxhorns (in principle, except 
for the high register) 


Piccolo, flute Piccolo, flutes, piccolo clarinets, 
sopranino saxophones 

Oboe Oboe, soprano saxophone 

English horn English horn, soprano saxophone 

Bb clarinets Piccolo flugelhorn (for the high register, 
also soprano saxophone, or sopranino 
saxophone), flugelhorn, also saxhorn 
For virtuosic pieces: solo clarinet, 
soprano saxophone, alto saxophone, 
cornet 

Bassoon (Depending on the register) alto 


French horns 


saxhorn, baritone saxhorn, bass 
saxhorn. 

And for sustains in the low register: 
trombone or bass saxophone or bass 
saxhorn. Sometimes bassoon. 

French horns, cornophones. 

For the high register: flugelhorn, or alto 
saxophone 

For the medium register: alto saxhorn 
For the low register: baritone saxhorn, 
bass saxhorn, or trombone when 
playing softly 


4th group: 

Trumpets in C Trumpets in Bb, cornets 
Trombones Trombones (written more solidly) 
Cornets Cornets 

Tuba Bass trombone 


5" group: percussion 


Without changes for the wind band 


Fanfares. Brass bands use only brass instruments'. Saxophones are sometimes 
added because they are easy to play for arpeggios and fast passages. Perhaps this 
is a mistake, as it tends to diminish the character of the fanfare. The 'traditional' 
orchestration of fanfares mixes timbres and is a good way of combining soft brass 
instruments with bright ones. This seems more practical, especially for amateurs. But 
it softens the sonorities and makes the orchestrations monotonous. How much more 
musical it would be to proceed with more variety, fantasy, and imagination! Fanfares 
such as those written by Paul Dukas, Albert Roussel and Florent-Schmitt show us 
what can be done with these popular instruments, on which we are counting a great 
deal for the musical culture of the nation when a water repertoire becomes available 
to amateurs. 


1 The clear brass, the saxhorns and sometimes the horns. 
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The normal composition of a fairly complete brass band is as follows: 


Soft brass 

(The Saxhorns of brass bands 
correspond to the Clarinets and 
Saxophones of wind bands, and 
consequently to the Strings of the 
symphony orchestra. It is a good idea, in 
principle, not to double the Saxhorns 
with the Brass, except for large unisons 
of all the players. However, this kind of 
doubling need not be forbidden, since it 
can give a beautiful fullness to all the 
nuances between pp and ff, for quiet 
chords.) 


Clear brass 

(The solo trumpet can stand out against 
the background of the saxhorns; the 
cornets can also play a chord with the 
saxhorns; the two groups can be played 
in opposition to each other, or they can 
be combined, but without actually 
doubling each other: as in the symphony 
orchestra, the woodwinds and strings 
are combined. In short, there are a 
thousand and one ways of writing and 
orchestrating and orchestration that may 
not be commonplace, but which would 
produce excellent results). 


Piccolo flugelhorn (Eb) 1 part 
Flugelhorn (Bb) 2 parts, sometimes 3 or 
even 4 parts’ 

Cornets (Bb) 2 parts (The brighter 
cornets can also join the group of 
trumpets and trombones). 

Alto saxhorns (Eb) 1 or 2 parts (3 or 4 
players) 

Baritone saxhorns (Bb) 1 part, rarely 2 
Bass saxhorns (Bb) 1 part, rarely 2, but 
in general more than 1 player 
Contrabass saxhorn (Eb) 1 part 
Contrabass saxhorn (Bb) 1 part, in 
general the same as the Eb one. 


3 or 4 trumpets 
3 or 4 trombones of which, if possible, 1 
bass trombone 


c» |n total 6 to 8 parts, none of 
which are therefore doubled 


Horns: 4 horns, used in Germany and Belgium: their only raison d'étre is in 


opposition to the light brass instruments. In 


unison with the trumpets and trombones, 


they soften them. But they can be combined with the Saxhorns. 

In preference to Horns, | would add Hunting Trumpets, 4 or even 8. These 
instruments sound marvellous in the open air, as everyone has heard. 

The only requirement is that the pieces be in D, since that is the tone of the hunting 
horn, and it only gives natural harmonics. However, in order to achieve this tone of D, 


valve instruments can be played in E or B.? 


In the previous table we indicated 1 part, 2 parts, sometimes 3 or 4 parts - a 
maximum, of course. There is no reason why unisons should not be used, even for 


1 The 1st flugelhorns are sometimes divisi (as the 1st clarinets in a wind band would be) to transcribe a passage of divisi violins. 


? The use of valves allows any tonality. To get D, we write E for instruments in B, and B for instruments in Eb, 
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the use of clear brass instruments. All kinds of writing are possible for Fanfares, 
including the monodic style. There is much to be found in this field of brass band 
music, and many wonderful discoveries to be made for those who understand the 
true beauty that can shine through it. 
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10 Notes on the characteristics of the various tonalities 


Musicians have long recognised the unique character of each tonality. They may not 
agree on every detail, but they do agree on some points. For example, no one would 
argue that A major is darker than Eb minor, or even that Ab minor is lighter than F# 
minor or D major. 

The question has often been asked: what is the reason for the character that almost 
everyone attributes to a given tone, while another tone sounds quite different to 
them? 

There are probably two reasons for this. 

The first is that the sound of string instruments is much brighter in high-pitched tones 
(or even in C) than in low-pitched tones: high-pitched tones have a greater number of 
notes that cause the open strings of the instrument to vibrate through harmonic 
resonance (C, G, D, A for cellos and violas, G, D, A, E for violins). 

In Gb, no note in the scale corresponds directly to a note on the open strings, except 
(at most) Cb (= B5), which would be harmonically a fifth above or a fourth below E4. 


Given the tuning of the violins and violas, it is natural that the tone of A major should 
be very luminous, clear, and powerful. But the tones of E and B, which have fewer 
notes in correspondence with the open strings, are also very clear, even clearer than 
the tone of G or Re, which have more notes. 

It would seem, therefore, that another cause must be at work, whereby a sort of 
progressive scaling occurs as we move towards more flats, while the opposite occurs 
in the opposite direction, leading to more flats. F minor is tragic, and even rather 
sombre, despite its notes G and C, which are those of the two open strings of violas 
and cellos; F# minor has the same number of notes corresponding to the open 
strings either: only A and D, and this key, especially with a D# for the 6th degree, is 
fairy-like, distant, and not at all sombre. 


| think that, in addition to being influenced by the sounds of string instruments, the 
ear also obeys another suggestion, which is the relationship of the tonality heard to 
the central key of C major, taken as the starting point. See how F minor, after C 
major, is definitive, immediate, heavy, and dark (if not dull)! (and how-equally after С 
major-the luminous, dreamy charm of the key of F# minor asserts itself). 


And this is why, on the piano, we experience similar impressions, which no longer 
depend on an orchestral sound. Certainly, because of the predominance in musical 
exercises of the key of C major (from which we always start), C major constitutes a 
reference point to which the ear instinctively relates. Moreover, when you get into the 
habit (in the country, for example) of playing an old piano that's a 1/2 tone too low, it's 
the key of C on that piano that becomes the centre: the keys of F and F# have the 
same characteristics as those mentioned above, although they are really (in relation 
to the correct pitch) E and E#. 

In all cases, we can be certain that the character of the various tones is not 
determined by their absolute pitch: it is determined either by the sonority of the 


! These are Eb minor and Ab minor, which sound muted. 
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orchestra's "strings", or by the relationship of the key to that of C, or for both reasons. 
But never by absolute pitch. In fact, Rameau attributed to the key of G (for example) 
characteristics similar to those discerned by Gevaert: yet the A in Rameau's time was 
more than 1/2 tone below the A that Gevaert understood! 

Another proof of this interpretation of the ear interpreting modulations towards the 7 
or towards the b, the latter lightening and the former dimming the brightness, is that 
by means of the sharp keys we arrive at B, shining, as well as F#, sometimes 
described as 'hard' (and, in any case, clear), whereas Gb is considered dark. 
However, it is not the very small enharmonic difference! between these two keys that 
can materially make Gb sound dark, F£ on the other hand sounding hard and clear. 


Be that as it may, according to Gevaert, here are the characteristics we would 
attribute to the various major tonalites: 


F: quiet, intimate C: firm, decisive G: cheerful, light. 
Bb: distinguished, rich D: bright, -roaring (?) 
Eb: majestic, powerful A: bright, joyful. 

Ab: grave, mysterious E: bright, tender (?) 
Db: deep - severe (?) B: sparkling, violent. 
also tender. F#: hard (?) 

Gb: dark (?) 


This table suggests a few remarks. First of all, itis undeniable that each of these 
tones has not just one character, but several, depending on the case (this depends a 
great deal on the phrase as well as the harmonies); however, these various 
accessory characters must be in harmony with the main character on which they 
depend, which is, for example: A, luminous; E, brilliant, and so on. 

C "firm, decisive": this fits in well with the concept of C as a central key, a symbol of 
balance, not incompatible with great power and sovereign majesty (for example, 
several passages in Gabriel Fauré's Prométhee). If Gounod said: God is in C', Mozart 
wrote the 'Symphony Jupiter' in this key! 


С " cheerful, light " (I would add pastoral) is often verified? and С certainly is more 
luminous than F. If the tone of F can also be "pastoral", it is in Beethoven's 
Symphony but with the feeling of rest, of peace "that one experiences when arriving 
in the countryside". (This verifies Gevaert's adjectives: F, tranquil, intimate). Now, 
going from the chord (or tone) of C to that of F does not require the same kind of 
inner energy as going from C to G. Thus, in their respective relationships to the 
tonality of C, we find the characteristics set out by Gevaert for those of F and G. Now 
consider the effect of a modulation from C to D: it is consistent with what Gevaert 
says (D, brilliant). | don't quite understand the term 'roaring', and | think it would be 


1 This difference does not even exist on certain instruments, such as the Horn, Trumpet, etc. For Woodwinds, a few fingerings 
sometimes allow a # higher than enharmonic b, but in principle they also play in "equal temperament". 


? See: Finale of Haydn's Symphony in G major; Allegro theme from the Overture to Mireille, etc. 
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better to say: sonorous (the tone of D in the Strings is very sonorous indeed). But it is 
also well suited to soft, mellow, quiet pieces - Fauré's Roses d'Ispahan, for example. 


One ingenious theory, which | believe is that of the Belgian master Jean Absil, 
consists in thinking that the meanings we attribute to the various keys are nothing 
more than the result of an autosuggestion (collective, moreover), coming from such 
and such an illustrious symphony whose character and pitch we identify, and then 
attributing the same character to any other work written in that same key. Thus the 
impression produced by the key of F would come from the Pastoral Symphony, the 
one given by C minor would be due to Beethoven's 5th Symphony, C major would 
have the sovereign majesty of Zeus because of Mozart's Symphony, and so on. It 
may well be that we retain a very vivid memory of the character of certain 
masterpieces, and that this contributes to the feeling we get from the various 
tonalities. But the character of these masterpieces may well, in the first place, confirm 
what is given to us by the relationship between their key and that of C major; it may, 
after all, derive from this relationship itself, as much as from the nature of the ideas, 
the composer having instinctively chosen the key that best suited him. 


This rapid examination shows that the problem of tonalities and their respective 
characteristics is less simple than one might think. Let us add, moreover, that the 
clearness or obscurity of a key is relative, not only to the central reference point that 
is the key of C major, but also to the main keys of the piece in question, and 
particularly to the initial. Thus in a Symphony in A, the key of G1 will have much the 
same character as the key of Bb in a Symphony in C. There are, moreover, transient 
modulations whose enharmony takes you far away, without the ear thinking of 
suggesting to us: "We are in Gb, dark," or "We are in A major, luminous? -Lastly, the 
mode of the phrase must be considered, because the hypolydian (= 'F mode") gives 
such an impression of light (with certain harmonies and motifs) that a passage written 
in the key of F and in this hypolydian mode will sound brighter than a passage in G, 
in the ordinary major mode. 


1 By arriving incidentally, which can very well happen in a piece whose main tone is A. 
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It would take too long to go into detail about the characteristics of the different keys 
with the Gregorian modes. But we warn the young composer to be careful, and to 
appreciate the many riches that these admirable ancient modes can provide. 

| will complete this study of the various tonalities with a few comments on the 


ordinary minor mode: 


D minor 

pathetic, impetuous, sometimes angry 
(1st section of the Symphony with 
Chorus, Libera from Fauré's Requiem; 
Prelude by Fauré, in D minor). 


G minor. 

pathetic, expressive, darker than D 
minor 

(Symphony by Mozart; 2d Piano 
Concerto by Saint-Saéns). 


A minor: 

clear, popular, naive, serene; with the 
sensitive, tempered, and dramatic 
(Allegretto of Beethoven's Symphony in 
A) 


E minor: 

clear enough; without sadness, 

and not full of hope. Fairy-like at times 
(Overture to A Midsummer Night's 
Song) 


B minor: 
expressive but hopeful. 
(J.S. Bach, Mass in B). 


C minor: 

pathetic, but active and energetic in 
revolt; sombre nonetheless 
(Beethoven, Symphony No. 5). 


F minor: 


dramatic, sombre 
(Ch. Koechlin, Fugue in F minor). 
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Bb minor: 
dark, expressive, painful 
(Chopin's Funeral Sonata; fugue from 


The Well-Tempered Harpsichord, vol. 1). 


Eb minor: 

extinct, sombre; the tone of ghosts in 
the night 

(Ch. Kocechlin, Nuit. de Walpurgis 
classique). 

Distant and almost fairy-like with C and 
Fb 

(Ch. Kocechlin, Vers la voéte etoilée). 


Ab minor. 

very muted, expressive, and gentle 
(Andante from the Concerto by Mrs J. 
Herscher-Clément). 


F# minor: 

clear, legendary, nocturnal, fairy-like 
(especially with D#). 

(Ch. Koechlin, Nox; id., Vers la plage 
lointaine; id., Berceuse phogue). 


C£ minor. 


powerful, active, in no way discouraged. 


(G. Fauré, Theme and Variations). 


More or less unison with the orchestra: 
G £ minor: 
D # minor: 
А # minor: 
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The major Modes can be summarised as follows: 


F major: peaceful, intimate, pastoral too 
(Beethoven, Pastoral Symphony - less 
intimate, admittedly, and not particularly 
tranquil in Beethoven's 8th Symphony - 
serene and pure in Bach's Pastoral for 
organ). 


Bb major: 

expressive, and more romantic than 
luminous (Schumann, 1st Symphony; 
Beethoven, Symphony No IV). 


Eb major: majestic, powerful 
(Beethoven, Eroica Symphony) (more 
expressive than majestic in Mozart's 
Symphony in Eb). 


C major: 

firm, decisive, steady, with the balance 
and definiteness of sovereign strength 
(Mozart's Symphony Jupiter; the finale 
of G. Faure's Prometheus). 

But it should be added that this tonality 
also lends itself to more "human" and by 
no means "divine" conceptions. 
(Beethoven's 1st Symphony). 


G major: 

cheerful, light, pastoral (Overture to 
Mireille, by Gounod; Symphony in G, by 
Haydn). 


D major: 

clear, brilliant (Suite in D, by J.S. Bach; 
the Arza in this Suite is by no means 
"brilliant", but it has a beautiful, full, and 
luminous sound - the Overture from the 
Voces de Figaro, on the other hand, is 
very brilliant). 


A major: 


bright, joyful 
(Beethoven, Symphony in A) 
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Ab major: 

deep, tender, mysterious. Not very 
sonorous on string instruments. Intimate 
and gentle (cf. by Ch. Koechlin: Amphise 
et Melitta, on the poetry of A. Samain; 
Cor's phrase in the Nocturne "Vers la 
nuit étoilée". and by G. Fauré: Nocturne 
on the poetry of Villiers de l'Isle Adam, 
etc.). 


Db major: 

(G. Fauré: Soir, on the poetry of A. 
Samain; and the admirable 6th nocturne 
for piano, etc.). 


Gb major: 

no sparkle; very gentle, intimate, 
nocturnal and profound (the main 
phrase of the Scherzo from Chopin's 
Sonata in Bb minor). 


E major: 

luminous, radiant (Overture to A 
Midsummer Night's Dream). Lends itself 
to very different expressions, for 
example that of the 

Nocturne (Horn solo) from A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


B major: sparkling; if necessary, violent, 
victorious (Fervaal by V. d'Indy, l'appel 
aux clans; Ch. Koechlin, Chant de Hala 
Nag). Only sometimes, very clear and 
fairy-like (Ch. Koechlin, 1st movement of 
the Piano and Violin Sonata). 


F# major: 

described as harsh by Gevaert; but 

in the intermission of Fervaal this key 
retains a great sweetness, as well as in 
Ch. Koechlin's hymn to the Night (where 
the character of this key approaches 
that offered by G flat major). 
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